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THE SITUATION 


Tue ‘eventless’ war is over. The ‘real’ war has begun. 
Had Germany remained on the defensive, had she promoted 


friendly relations with the northern and south-eastern 
neutrals, had she respected the laws of war, had she, while 
continuing to hold the ‘ Westwall,’ proclaimed peace and 
reconciliation, had she granted the Czechs and Poles some 
measure of home rule, had she promised to hold a plebiscite 
in Austria, she could have won the war, for she could, with 
Russian help, have maintained an adequate economy based 
on the resources of the vast area extending from the Arctic 
to the Mediterranean and from the North Sea to the Pacific. 
Upon the Allies would then have fallen the odium of taking 
the offensive in the air. No naval offensive would have been 
possible, while an attack on the ‘ Westwall’ would have 
meant such slaughter that it could hardly be thought of 
(nor could success be certain). To win the war the Allies 
would have had to establish themselves in Scandinavia and 
perhaps to disorganise the Russian oil production and dis- 
tribution by carrying the war into the Black Sea. In other 
words, they would have had to impose that extension and 
intensification of the war which alone can bring victory, 
seeing that there is no other way of completing the blockade, 
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of forcing Germany to use up her stocks of petrol, rubber, 
copper, nickel and other products, and of closing in on her 
for the decisive campaign. It seems unlikely that the Allies 
would, under present leadership, have ventured to extend and 
intensify the war which would, therefore, have come to an 
inconclusive end. There would have been a negotiated 
peace based on a compromise. Such a peace would have 
left Germany in possession of her principal conquests. 
Polish and Czech independence would have been a fiction. 
She would have run the Austrian plebiscite herself—it would 
only have confirmed the ‘ Anschluss,’ for plebiscites are always 
won by those who run them. She would have remained 
the greatest single military Power in the world, she would 
have held a commanding political, economic and strategic 
position in Europe, she would have been flanked by vassal 
and semi-vassal States, and she would, after a brief period 
of recuperation, have been able to begin the Third World 
War, which she would almost certainly have won. The only 
reason why Hitler has ever wanted peace, is that peace would 
give him time to prepare the Third World War. When 
our pacifists demand ‘ peace by negotiation ’ they are helping 
Germany to win the Second World War and to prepare for 
the Third. They are not promoting peace and victory, but 
defeat, another war, and then the final, irretrievable defeat 
which would mean the end of French and British independ- 
ence and of all the decencies of civilised life in Europe. 
Only the most vigorous prosecution of the present war to a 
victorious conclusion can bring peace and can avert the Third 
World War and all its attendant horrors and abominations ; 
only the final and indisputable triumph of Allied arms can 
end ‘ the war behind the war ’ which is so much more horrible 
than the war itself, namely, the physical extermination of the 
Poles, of the Jews under German rule, and of the ¢/i#e amongst 
the Czechs. 

But Hitler is an impetuous man, and it may be that he 
has no confidence in the unwillingness of the Allies to take 
the offensive. By invading Scandinavia he reveals his 
resolve to leave no interval between the Second and Third 
World Wars, but to achieve the conquest of all Europe, 
and the overthrow of the French and British Empires, not 
in a few years but in a few months. He has relieved the 
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Allies of the necessity of converting the ‘eventless’ war 
into a ‘real’ war. He has restored to them the opportunity 
of winning the war in the north, the opportunity which was 
destroyed by the defeat of Finland before the Allied 
expeditionary force could sail. 

Hitler has again taken the initiative and it remains in his 
hands, The question is still ‘What will he do?’ and not 
‘What will the Allies do?’ The actions of his ally, Stalin, 
and of his prospective ally, Mussolini, depend on his policy, 
his intentions, his success or his failure. Without Hitler 
neither Stalin nor Mussolini are a danger to Europe as a whole. 
Both Russia and Italy have lived in the margin of German 
rearmament and German aggression. They were able to 
make war in Finland, as in Spain, because Germany, rearmed 
and menacing, immobilised the Western Powers. Pan- 
German imperialism is the European danger—there is no 
other. Without that danger there would -have been no 
First and no Second World War. Only if that danger is 
removed so that it can never recur will there be no Third 
World War. 

The immediate questions are: ‘ Will Hitler invade the 
Low Countries?’ and ‘Has he prevailed upon Mussolini 
to open hostilities in the Mediterranean?’ The answers 
may be given within the next few weeks. The Allies must, 
in any case, reckon with the likelihood of a further extension 
and intensification of the war on the sea, in the air, and on 
land. 

They can face the prospect fearlessly, for although it will, 
if it materialises, mean a gigantic additional effort and much 
terrible sacrifice, it offers them further possibilities of shorten- 
ing the war and of crowning it with decisive victory. It 
will also compel them to win the peace as well as the war, 
for once the nature and the consequencesof German aggression 
have been brought home to the Allied peoples, no Utopian 
* peace aims ’ such as have been proposed by Mr. Attlee and 
the Labour Party, by Sir Walter Layton and others, will. be 
tolerated for one moment. Such ‘peace terms’ spell | 
German victory and will, if carried out, make the Third World 
War certain. The Allied peoples will demand a peace that 
will make renewed German aggression for ever impossible, 


and they will have the passionate concurrence of all the coun- 
$2 
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tries that have been invaded by Germany and of all those who 
live in fear of German invasion. Indeed, only the certainty 
of such a peace will make it possible to deter these countries 
from taking the decision into their own hands and from 
serving the Germans as the Germans are serving the Jews 
and the Poles. The demand for vengeance will arise in any 
case. It smoulders in millions of hearts evennow. What else 
could be expected? The Allies will, as the Germans begin 
to falter and break under stress of blockade and of blows 
received in the field, have to assert their authority as respon- 
sible patrons of a new European order of which a new 
Germany will be an organic part. But only if that order 
excludes the possibility of renewed German aggression will 
they be able to deter the oppressed, invaded, and menaced 
peoples from attempting their own cure by exterminating 
all Germans in the occupied territories of Poland and Bohemia- 
Moravia, and carrying massacre far into East Prussia, 
Pomerania, Silesia, and the Sudetenland. 

There is no universal remedy against war as such. Wars 
will not end, save with the end of mankind. But it is possible 
to prevent Germany from ever again attempting to dominate 
Europe by force. That is the principal war-aim of the 
Allies. It can only be achieved if victory is complete, that 
is to say, if the armed might of Germany is broken. The 
overthrow of ‘ Hitlerism’ is a secondary issue. Germany 
might be even more dangerous without Hitler than with him. 
‘Hitlerism’ is but an ephemeral manifestation of Pan- 
Germanism. But it is not enough if the armed might of 
Germany is broken—it is necessary that it be Aep¢ broken. 
If it is not, then the Second World War will have been fought 
in vain, like the First. The Third World War will certainly 
come unless the peace-makers and post-war Governments 
and post-war public opinion never lose sight of that necessity 
and never let it be obscuted by utopian schemes of disarma- 
ment and universal peace which will make the Third World 
War possible as surely as the utopian pacifism of the past 
made the Second World War possible. 

The German invasion of Scandinavia has been carried out 
with great skill and audacity. The methods are Hitler’s all 
over, though there is no reason whatever to suppose that they 
were not carried out with the full approval of his commanders 
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—the long, secret preparations (the German invasion is 
probably quite unrelated to the mine-laying by the Allies 
in Norwegian waters), the careful, detailed connivance with 
Norwegian traitors, the sudden dash, and the immediate 
seizure of strategic and focal points by armed forces from 
outside and by insurgents from within, It is the method 
of the Patsch on a European scale, the combined attack on 
the outer and inner front. 

Hitler once more surprised, outwitted, and outdistanced 
his opponents (who knew he was going to do ‘something,’ 
but did not in the least know what). But he has, 
for the first time, encountered formidable resistance and 
suffered losses that may well be much more serious than he 
himself realises. He has been defeated so severely on the 
sea that it is doubtful whether Germany can be called a 
naval Power any longer (the sea is altogether beyond his 
comprehension). The British landing at Narvik, although 
hardly relevant to the Norwegian campaign proper, greatly 
increases the ability of the Fleet to maintain its vigilance 
in the North Sea and to enforce the ‘blockade.’ If the 
Germans establish themselves in southern Norway Hitler 
will have achieved his principal immediate objective. But 
even if he does achieve it, his Norwegian campaign may be 
the turning point of the war, not for him, but against him, 
because it enables the Allies to fight where they can win the 
war, namely in northern Europe. 

It would seem that the German invasion of Scandinavia 
has been conceived as subsidiary to the prospective invasion 
of the Low Countries and to the extension of the war to the 
Mediterranean and perhaps to the Balkans. The Allies are 
relieved of the need for taking the initiative in establishing a 
northern front, seeing that Hitler has taken it for them. 
If he takes the initiative in the south, or in the south-east, they 
need feel no dismay, for the war can be won in those regions 
as well as in the north. A German invasion of the Low 
Countries would expose them to bombing at short range—it 
would, perhaps, try them more severely than anything else 
in the war. But, as long as the ‘ home front ’ holds it cannot 
be decisive. 

Even if new fronts are established through Hitler’s 
initiative, the Allies cannot afford to leave the initiative in his 
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hands. They must, if they are to win the war, use every new 
front for offensive operations. The need for an energetic, 
realistic, imaginative, offensive strategy—and with it remains 
the need for changes in the Cabinet that might leave Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill and Lord Halifax in office, but 
would make the Government more genuinely National, 
the need, also, to enlist the talent, ability and strength of 
character to be found still unused amongst men of known 
distinction and patriotism. Hitler’s apparently successful 
surprise invasion of Scandinavia appears to have heightened 
the prestige of the Cabinet—an outcome as undeserved as it 
is unexpected. 

The treason which helped the Germans in their conquest 
of southern Norway has called widespread attention to the 
‘inner ’ or ‘ home front’ and has given currency to the term 
‘ Fifth Column,’ a term which appears to have been first 
used in the Spanish Civil War of General Franco’s secret 
supporters in the regions held by the Republicans, especially 
in Madrid. In civil war, those who support one faction are 
not traitors merely because they happen to reside in the 
territory held by the other. The Republicans had their 
‘ Fifth Column ’ in districts held by the Nationalists. Indeed, 
high courage and devotion are required to work as an agent, 
saboteur or conspirator against the faction in control, for the 
work is more dangerous than open warfare, and the penalty 
for arrest is certain death. 

But it is an entirely different matter when the men of 
the ‘ Fifth Column’ are working not for their own country 
(both sides in the Spanish Civil War were fighting for Spain) 
but for a hostile country, for an actual or potential invader. 
It will be found that such men work not in danger but in 
safety, either because the country they are working against, 
namely their own, shows them excessive indulgence, or 
because that country is so weak that it dare not suppress them 
for fear of provoking the country they are working for. 
The men of the ‘ Fifth Column’ in a civil war are usually 
patriots. In a war, or prospective war, between nations 
they are always traitors. That they may be dangerous traitors 
is shown by the Norwegian ‘ Fifth Column’ which, led by 
a now notorious Major Quisling, betrayed the capital and 
other strategic points to the invader. 
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The French, who know what revolution and invasion 
are, have suppressed their Communists who make up a 
‘ Fifth Column’ which, by working for Russia, is working 
for her ally, Germany. The always woolly-minded and 
sentimental News Chronicle and New Statesman and Nation 
have criticised the action taken by the French on the grounds 
that it is an attack on liberty. It is just the opposite. It has 
been taken in defence of liberty. What do the News Chronicle 
and the New Statesman and Nation expect? Are the French 
to remain passive while their Communists promote defeatism 
at home and try to paralyse national defence while the Germans 
threaten invasion ? ‘ Hinder, hold up, delay, and make useless 
all war output ’—so runs a leaflet issued by the French 
Communist Party and distributed amongst munition workers. 
The French Communists naturally have the support of their 
British comrades. A leaflet, issued by some of the latter, 
who call themselves ‘ The Anti-Fascist Relief Committee,’ 
ends with the words ‘By giving them [the French Com- 
munists] all assistance possible, we shall not only help them 
but take an essential step to guarantee the preservation of 
those democratic rights and traditions for which our fore- 
fathers fought.’ This piece of effrontery is typical of the British 
Communists who pose as the defenders of these ‘ rights’ 
which they would destroy (as they have been destroyed in 
Russia) and now proclaim them afresh with a view to helping 
French traitors to stab the French Army in the back, so that 
Hitler, and his ally Stalin, may become masters of Europe. 
To employ traitors is an acknowledged method of wat- 
fare and one as old as warfare itself. Whatever else may be 
said about Germany and Russia and their recent acts of 
aggression, it would be pharisaical to blame them for pro- 
moting treason amongst their foes and employing traitors like 
Major Quisling or Comrade Kunsinen. But the action of 
these traitors is none the less infamous, and those who 
tolerate them in the name of freedom or condone the like 
in their own countries ate themselves promoters of treason 
and foreign conquest. A democracy must have teeth and 
claws. Norway and Sweden ate amongst the most civilised 
countries in the world, but their failure to rearm,. their 
constant championship of utopian pacifism, and their 
indulgence towards the internal foe, and their lack of political 
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realism and resolution, have helped to bring disaster upon 
themselves—upon Norway armed invasion, and upon Sweden 
a humiliating dependence on the aggressor (with the danger 
of armed invasion by no means removed). Sweden and other 
neutrals are now trying to accelerate their rearmament and 
are taking precautions against their ‘ Fifth Column’ at home 
as well as against the prospective foreign foe. 

The ‘ home front’ is no less important in Great Britain 
than in other countries. If the war is long and hard (it will 
certainly be the latter), the importance of the ‘ home front’ 
may be decisive. The armed forces may fight on heroically, 
but all the heroism, effort and sacrifice by them and by the 
nation as a whole will be in vain if the ‘ home front’ col- 
lapses, so that the Government are compelled to sue for a 
premature peace that will make Germany master of Europe 
or allow her to prepare for the Third World War. 

But it is precisely to this end that the British Communists, 
no less than the Fascists, are working, helped, directly and 
indirectly, by the Peace Pledge Union, and by sundry pacifists 
and defeatists, who, not knowing what the war is about, de- 
mand ‘ peace by negotiation ’ and still believe in the ‘ Russian 
experiment ’ or in the good intentions of Adolf Hitler. 

An examination of recent issues of the Daily Worker 
and of Action will show the similarity between the Communists 
and the Fascists and the identity of their treasonable intentions. 

They join one another in their attack on France and in 
their defence of the French Communists. The Daily Worker 
of April 6th declares with impudent mendacity that ‘to 
advocate liberty, equality, and fraternity in France is now a 
crime punishable by death. . . . Parliament is a mockery. 
The trade unions are in chains. . . . Savagery and barbarism 
are enthroned in France. Daladier’s guillotine now rivals 
Hitler’s axe.’ 

For the Daily Worker there is nothing to choose between 
our ally, France, and our enemy, the Third Realm. Action 
(which constantly betrays its preference for Germany) writes 
on February 22nd about ‘amazing incidents in France’ 
and the penalties imposed by French tribunals: ‘ We are not 
surprised that the huge advertisements headed “‘ Land of 
Liberty ” have ceased to appear in the [British] National Press. 


With such events in contemporary France, no heading could 
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be more incongruous ’ (Action has never observed ‘ amazing 
incidents ’ in Germany). 

Both the Daily Worker and Action do all in theit power to 
injure the Allied cause and to discredit the Allied case. 
Neither of them ever misses an opportunity of representing 
the Allies as the real aggressors. The\ Daily Worker (April 
1oth) has the impuderice to declare that ‘ The Chamberlain 
Government and the Reynaud Government had deliberately 
provoked this extension of the war in Northern Europe by 
their violation of Norwegian neutrality. With cynical 
disregard for international law, they deliberately laid minefields 
in Norwegian territorial waters in order to extend the war’ 
(italics our own). According to the Daily Worker 
(February 1st), not Germany, but Great Britain, is the 
agetessor: ‘Hitler repeated once again his claim that the 
war was thrust upon him by Britain. Against this historical 
fact there is no reply.” But Norway is guilty too. According 
to the Daily Worker (April 17th), Norway ‘could have 
established fraternal relations with the Soviet Union, but the 
Norwegian capitalists, anxious to fatten themselves on the 
war, chose to intrigue with the belligerent Powers.’ The 
British landing in Narvik is not, in the first place, meant for 
the defence of Norway, according to the Daily Worker 
(April 17th), its real purpose is aggression—aggression 
against Sweden and, of course, against Russia, so that it 
‘has a triple purpose for the British warmongers.’ The 
Daily Worker (April 19th) also holds Great Britain and 
France responsible for the prospective invasion of the Low 
Countries: ‘British sources yesterday were busy spread- 
ing rumours of a German invasion [of Holland] due for 
the next forty-eight hours—rumours considered in many 
quarters to be a smokescreen for Allied preparations to follow 
up Scandinavia by activities in the Netherlands.’ 

What Action has to say about Norway might just as well 
have appeared in the Daily Worker: ‘From the moment 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister declared the British and 
French mining of Norwegian territorial waters to be “a 
most unwarranted violation of neutrality,” the last chance 
was gone for our Government to contend that one side was 


regarding neutral rights and not the other’ (April 11th), 
and, with reference to the report that the R.A.F. dropped 
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bombs on Bergen, ‘ The Germans state that Bergen is an 
open town... the killing of Norwegian civilians [there 
is no evidence that any such were killed] whom the Germans 
have taken under their protection [sic] will almost certainly 
lead to reprisals upon British towns.’ ‘Thus Ac#ion tries to 
justify in advance the bombing of British towns by the 
Germans ! 


If the war spreads still further, the Allies are guilty, 


if we ate to believe our Communists and Fascists. Italy 
is declared innocent in advance, for according to Action 
(April 4th): ‘To open war in that area almost certainly 
means that we shall face the combined power of Germany, 
Italy, and Russia . . . for Italy could scarcely ignore a 
challenge in that sphere even if she wished, after all her 
declarations concerning the preservation of peace in the 
Balkans.’ According to the Daily Worker (April 17th): 
‘ Belief that the imperialist Powers [the context leaves no 
doubt that the reference is to France and Great Britain] are 
planning a huge extension of the war to the Balkans, the Black 
Sea, the Eastern Mediterranean, and the Adriatic within a 


matter of weeks and even days, was prevalent in diplomatic 
circles in London yesterday.’ This assertion is an impudent 
falsehood, for at no time was such a ‘ belief . . . prevalent 
in diplomatic circles in London.’ On the contrary, the belief 
that has been both ‘ prevalent’ and well-founded, is that 
Germany, Italy, and Russia are ‘ planning a huge extension 
of the wart to the Balkans.’ But the Daily Worker must 
fix the responsibility for the extension of the war, as for 
the war itself, on the Allies in case any of its readers 
might, when the time comes, suspect that the enemy could 
do wrong. 

There is a case, which we believe to be a strong one, for 
‘ extending ’ the war so as to close in on Germany for the 
decisive campaign. But this case (which is not accepted 
by the Allied Governments) is not examined by the Daily 
Worker ot Action, because if it were seen to have any substance 
it would seem to reflect some credit on the Allies—and this 
the British Communists and their Fascist comrades would 
avoid at all costs. 

Both the Daily Worker and Action are openly defeatist. 
The Daily Worker (Match 26th) declares that the ‘ Communist 
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Parties are leading the fight . . . organising the movement 
of the masses against the war.’ ‘ Raise your voice unitedly 
against the war!’ it exclaims (April 11th). ‘ Prevent the 
abominable plans to spread the war .. .!’ Action has the 
following demagogic slogans in thick type (April 18th) : 
‘Stop THIs War . . . MosLEY FOR PEACE . . . CONSCRIPT 
WEALTH .. . GIVE FOR PEACE’ (the last slogan refers to 
the Fascist ‘ Peace Fund,’ the counterpart of the Communist 
‘ Fighting Fund ’ for ending the war). 

These examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

The Communists do not pretend to be patriots, indeed 
they hate and despise patriotism. They profess loyalty to 
the working class although they have no claim to represent 
that class (which has, indeed, solidly rejected that claim 
year in year out for more than twenty years). The loyalty 
under which they try to conceal their disloyalty is, therefore, 
a fiction. 

The Fascists make loud professions of patriotism? and 
try to conceal their own treasons by attributing all treasonable 


intentions to others. They make use of Jews for this purpose 
and have, of late, with characteristic meanness and malignance, 
turned on the refugees as well, as though a Jewish patriot 
were not preferable to a Fascist traitor, and as though fugitives 
from persecution abroad were not, in their gratitude, likely for 
the most part to show the country that has become their 
tefuge a far greater loyalty than is shown by Fascist traitors 
who are trying to promote the cause of a ruthless enemy in 
time of war. 

The true nature of the struggle with that enemy is better 
understood by the British people since the German invasion 


of Scandinavia. The spirit of the country has never been 


better than it is now—thanks to the great deeds done by the 
Navy and the Air Force. But there may be dark periods of 
reverse, of anxiety, and of mental confusion, when any 
weakening of the ‘ home front’ may be fatal. The suppres- 


1 Action (February 15th) has made the interesting discovery that this war is not 
uaiing Su Geane Se Saas “It has created a sharp division of loyalties and a 
bitter cleavage of opinion. It has torn asunder in a few months that which wise and 

tient labour has sought for generations to bind together . . . it has divided in 
itterness the two races who have together built up the [South African] Union. . . . 
The sudden announcement of a general election [in Canada] is definite evidence of 
disunity and discontent. . . . There again the war has b t strife and dissension. 
. . . Australia, too, is sharply divided. . . .”. What a plum for the German Ministry 
of Propaganda ! 
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sion of the organised Communist and Fascist. movements 
may seem desirable in any case, because their perfidy, mendacity 
and disloyalty are indecent at amy time, and outrageously so 
in time of war. Theit members enjoy the protection of the 
law and the indulgence of a tolerant, civilised and loyal 
public. They will benefit by the sacrifice and the suffering 
that will have been endured in defending the cause and the 
country they are deriding and trying to betray. It would, 
perhaps, be most desirable if public opinion could heighten 
what little sense of shame these people have left and so lead 
to their self-effacement. But if there are reverses in the field 
and the strain on the ‘ home front’ grows severe, then the 
suppression of the two movements, not because they are 
Communist and Fascist, but because they are a danger in 
time of wat, will have to be considered. All the continental 


States that are menaced by Germany are taking precautions 
against their ‘ Fifth Columns,’ against their ‘ Kunsinens and 
Quislings.’ Shall this country do so as well? The question 
is: ‘Do the Communist and Fascist movements endanger 
national security?” If the answer is ‘ Yes,’ then measures 
that will at least make them innocuous will have to be taken 
without any hesitation or delay. 
Tue Eprror. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The French and British Communists are, apparently, 
giving satisfaction to their masters in Moscow, for, according 
to Pravda (March 2gth) ‘ The ruling circles in England and 
France are becoming very worried over the problem of 
preserving the morale of their respective peoples, for a good 
morale requires a sound front line and a solid home front.’ 
Pravda also observes that ‘in England, particularly, there has 
been little enthusiasm on the part of authors and playwrights 
to co-operate with the Government.’ Pravda mentions Mr. 
Bernard Shaw as an example. 

Mr. Shaw accepts the Communist, and therefore the 
Russian, thesis in its entirety. To support it, he uses the 
familiar Communist method of misrepresentation. On 
April 7th he wrote in the Sunday Express : 
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By far the gravest suspicion of the good faith of the pro- 
fessed intentions of our Imperialist Government is that our 
Ministers are either the dupes or the accomplices of a con- 
spiracy of the Western capitalist States, including the United 
States of North America to effect a Partition of the U.S.S.R., 
with its very tempting plunder, and the re-enslavement of its 
workers as proletarians. . . . I shall be told by people who 
have never dreamt of such a thing that the conspiracy exists 
only in my imagination. As yet it exists only in imagination, 
but not in mine alone. Lord Beaverbrook, writing for his 
great popular newspaper, says nothing about it, nor do the 
controllers of the other great dailies; but that very select 
‘review, the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, which the 
vulgar do not read, has let the cat out of the bag. Hear its 
editor discoursing on The Situation in his April numbet. 
‘Hard blows alone will dissolve the German-Russian 
partnership and promote a Russian political order that will let the 
Allies send their managers and experts to recondition Russian 
industry and enable them, instead of Germany, to draw on Russia's 
exportable surplus, and perhaps threaten an isolated and fully 
blockaded Germany with armed risings in her eastern border 


regions.’ Pretty frank, that. 


If Mr. Shaw will re-examine the relevant article in 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER and replace the quota- 
tion in its proper context, he will, perhaps, realise the gross- 
ness of his misrepresentation. No opinions in the least 
resembling those he attributes to the NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER have appeared in our columns. 


Tue Eprror. 






| 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 


Tue British and French representatives who gathered in 
London on March 28th for the sixth meeting of the Supreme 
War Council found themselves confronting a situation which, 
viewed from every aspect, called for swift and radical re- 
examination of the military and political conduct of the war. 
The battle fronts were joined and locked, to the considerable 
advantage of the enemy. The situation in Scandinavia and 
the Balkans was such as to place almost insuperable obstacles, 
political as well as technical, in the way of the Allied effort 
to draw the blockade more tightly around Germany. Over 
and above all this, the Brenner meeting between Hitler and 
Mussolini seemed to have opened the way for a new and 
more extensive understanding between Italy and the Reich. 
All the available evidence indicated that Hitler had been 
successful in securing from his Italian partner a re-definition, 
favourable to Germany, of Italy’s attitude, aims and policy. 
How far agreement was reached on points of detail we do 
not know; but it seems quite certain that Mussolini again 
affirmed his determination to assist and support the German 
war effort to full and final victory. 

In Scandinavia Germany was seeking to exploit the 
situation created by the ending of the Russo-Finnish war, 
and safeguard her interests by bringing the whole peninsula 
under complete political and economic control. An overt 
stroke in this direction, by Germany alone, or by Germany 
in combination with another Great Power, would necessarily 
bring into existence a qualitatively new and extremely 
dangerous situation: dangerous locally and, what is more 
important, dangerous to the whole Allied prosecution of the 
wat. Such a development could only be prevented if the 
Allies were both decided and prepared to parry the threatened 
German action with a strong countet-blow. The gravity of 
the position was fully realised ; and coinciding with the fall 
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of the Daladier Government and the formation of a new 
administration by M. Reynaud, came far-reaching changes. 

These were not merely changes in personnel. Essentially 

they were changes in the public mood and mind. A new 

insistence was making itself felt in France that more directness 
_and greater vigour should be shown in the conduct of the 
war. On the day before the meeting of the Supreme War 
Council, M. Reynaud, in a stirring speech broadcast to the 
French people, had called for ‘ total war’ against Germany. 
‘Everyone must serve. We shall have to fight hard, work 
hard, and we shall have to suffer, too. But we shall win this 
bitter war.’ These words can be taken, quite literally, as 
the ‘ programme’ which M. Reynaud took with him to the 
London meeting. And after the events of the last three 
weeks it can no longer be doubted by the enemy that M. 
Reynaud found not only understanding and acceptance of 
his point of view in London, but a determination equal to 
his own. The decisions taken at that meeting, and the further 
developments to which they gave rise, all speak an unmistak- 
able language. In a solemn declagation of united policy it 
was announced that neither Government would negotiate 
or conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except by mutual 
agreement. After the conclusion of peace the two Govern- 
ments would continue to act together to safeguard their 
security and effect the reconstruction of an international 
order ensuring peace, liberty and respect for law. This 
declaration provided a solid foundation upon which to build 
the future policies of the two countries. For the war effort 
against Germany, the complete agreement reached by the 
Allied political and military leaders also meant that the decks 
had been cleared for action—as was shown by the prompt 
and powerful counter-action that followed the German 
invasion of Scandinavia a fortnight later. 

Before and during the Russo-Finnish war, Germany was 
treating Scandinavia as a predominantly German or Russo- 
German sphere of interest. This attitude became even more 
marked after the Finnish war had ended. It underlay, quite 
obviously, all Germany’s dealings with the northern countries. 
These neutral states were to be bullied into accepting a 
purely German interpretation of ‘neutrality.’ Formally 
they would stand apart from the struggle. In reality they 
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would be politically, economically, and it seems strategically 
also, at the disposal of the Reich. In the German view 
Scandinavia would be not only an additional and valuable 
source of raw material supplies ; not only would Norwegian 
territorial waters from Narvik south provide safe passage 
for an unending stream of German and Scandinavian supply 
ships; but over and above all that, the necessary strategical 
positions that Scandinavia offered and that Germany needed 
for the launching of a full-scale air and sea attack against 
Great Britain were also, in the not too distant future, to come 
into the possession of the Reich. All Germany’s demands 
to the neutrals that ‘ absolute neutrality ’ should be observed, 
including ‘ neutrality of opinion,’ all her complaints and 
threats, were made with one end in view: that of subordi- 
nating the neutral countries to German authority, in the last 
resort to German military authority. 

The lengths to which Germany was willing to go are 
well illustrated by her relations with Norway before the 
recent outbreak of hostilities. While Germany was. metci- 
lessly sinking Norwegian ships and murdering Norwegian 
sailors, she was still exerting a diplomatic pressure so great 
that her leaders were convinced that they would shortly 
succeed in forcing Norway into a position of open opposition 
to the Allies. Even at that stage of the game they were 
largely successful in forcing Norway to allow her own 
territorial waters to be made use of by Germany in any way 
that Germany might see fit. Allied démarches, so strong was 
this pressure, found little or no response either in Norway 
ot Sweden. As the situation developed, it became very 
clear that some sort of action on the part of the Allies would 
soon become essential. In spite of the Note sent by the 
Allies on April sth to Norway and Sweden, those two 
countries showed little inclination to carry out the necessary 
measures which alone could have given practical reality to 
their professed neutrality. The Note, while showing a full 
understanding of the difficulties facing the two neutrals, 
nevertheless pointed out that the existing state of affairs 
could no longer be tolerated. Whether it was the Scandi- 
navian situation in itself, or foreknowledge of an imminent 
hostile move on the part of the enemy, which finally prompted 
the decision to lay three minefields in Norwegian territorial 
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waters, is a question which cannot at the moment be answered. 
Whatever its immediate cause, the Allied action was branded 
as a technical breach of Norwegian neutrality. Morally, 
and in a certain sense even legally, it was nothing of the kind. 
For one thing, the rules of international law had ceased to 
have any meaning in the territorial waters to the west of 
Norway. So Germany had ordained. For another, the state 
of affairs permitted, under duress, by Norway, threatened 
the very existence of the Western Powers. This is not to 
say that England and France have now decided to live by 
lawlessness, or that they are prepared to adopt the German 
definition of ‘Right as that which serves Germany.’ The 
Western Powers are fighting for an international order under 
the rule of law. The rights of neutrals in that international 
order have been fully recognised, widely construed, and 
where necessary defended. But where the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of law are made incapable of fulfilment because of 
blackmail by the enemy, where law itself is negated, a new 
situation arises to which the old rules do not apply. 

The real significance of the Allied action in mining certain 
areas within Norwegian territorial waters only became 
completely clear on April 9th, when Germany launched her 
military invasion of Denmark and Norway. It was imme- 
diately obvious that the communiqué issued by the German 
High Command, which claimed that the invasion had been 
undertaken in order to protect Denmark and Norway from 
a British attack upon their neutrality, was simply nonsense. 
No such attack had been made or even contemplated. What 
had been contemplated, and that for some time, was a German 
attack upon the two countries ; and plans for such an attack 
had been worked out down to the smallest detail. The 
positions taken up by German naval units, the location of 
German military fotces, their equipment, their embarkation 
and disembarkation exercises, all show that the plan of attack 
upon Scandinavia had been prepared, and its initial operations 
carried out, at least several days in advance of the Allied 
mine-laying. 

Yet why was the attack on Scandinavia made at all? 
The internal situation in Germany was certainly not such 
as to force Hitler to distract the minds of his people by 
showing them a new battle front. He was under no duress 
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to find a ‘ victory’ abroad in order to allay discontent at 
home. Nor can it be maintained that the invasion of Scandi- 
navia was undertaken simply and solely because Hitler was 
afraid that the Allies would succeed in undermining his 
influence in the peninsula. The Allied determination to 
tighten the blockade may have been a contributory causé, but 
certainly cannot have been the deciding factor. In one of 
its aspects the invasion can be regarded as another of the 
predatory campaigns, so common in the history of Nazi 
imperialism, designed to replenish the treasure and raw 
material stocks of the Reich. But this again is not a complete 
explanation. 

It is much more likely that the attack upon Scandinavia is 
only a part of a much larger and more boldly conceived plan, 
one which in the opinion of the Nazi leaders offers a good 
prospect of a swift and victorious conclusion of the war. 
The military purpose of the invasion, looked at in this light, 
is that of carrying the war closer to the enemy, closer particu- 
larly to Great Britain. There can be little doubt that, had 
the attack on Norway been crowned with complete success, 
a success which the minuteness of the preparations seemed 
sufficiently to guarantee, the logical next move would have 
been an attack on the Low Countties and a thrust in the 
direction of the northern harbours and ports of France. 
In this sense the blow has miscarried. This is not to say 
that the plan for an attack on the Netherlands has been 
abandoned. The speech made on April 19th by Jonkheer 
de Greef, the Dutch Prime Minister, which referred to 
Holland’s ‘ hour of peril’; and the proclamation of a state 
of siege in the Netherlands the same day ; together with the 
stringent precautions taken by the Government against the 
* Fifth Column,’ show that the Dutch authorities are alive 
to the reality of the threat. 

In the German conquest of Austria, the Sudeten bastion 
of Czechoslovakia, Bohemia and Moravia, Poland, a prepata- 
tory political action always preceded and favourably paved 
the way for military action. With Denmark and Norway 
the programme was broken through. The soldier was 
hurtied on to the scene before the propagandist had finished 
his explanations. Hitler cannot this time sit down behind 
well-fortified positions and limit military action to defence 
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and the simple parrying of Allied counter-attacks. For the 
first time in his career he is in a position where the psycho- 
logical, political and strategic factors are not all entirely in 
his favour. Furthermore, only a peaceful, a peacefully 
working and productive Scandinavia could serve as a source 
of raw material supplies to the German war machine. A 
Scandinavia become the theatre of bitter warfare is, from this 
point of view, lost to the Reich. Add to all this the fact 
that Hitler’s assault on the peninsula was directed primarily 
to the securing of land and sea communications and the use 
of air and naval bases—aims which he has certainly been 
unsuccessful in accomplishing to date—and the full weight 
of the Allied counter-blow becomes clear. 

Between April 11th and 15th the British Navy, in a series 
of brilliant actions, successfully torpedoed the German plan 
for the swift conquest of Scandinavia. Hitler has been made 
to pay a high price for the German landings in the south 
and west of Norway. The exact losses suffered by Germany 
in warships, transports and supply ships are not yet fully 
known, but it is safe to say that at least half the German Navy 
has been either sunk or else severely damaged. It is, of 
course, possible that individual units of the German Fleet 
may still be used against the Allies. It may even be that 
Germany still has at her disposal more destroyers or more 
submarines than we are inclined, at the moment, to credit 
her. with. Nevertheless it remains true that the German 
Navy, as a fighting force, has ceased to exist. Inthe Skagerrak 
and Kattegat, and even beyond in the home waters of the 
Baltic, the remnants of the German Fleet have been fought, 
attacked and damaged. The way in which the Propaganda 
Ministry, from April 13th on, has been breaking the news of 
the naval losses, by slow degrees and with infinite care, argues 
a proper realisation in Berlin of the way in which these 
British successes at sea may affect the ‘ will to victory ’ of the 
German people. 

The naval battles that have raged along the Norwegian 
coast are the first moves in a campaign, which will be fought 
by sea, land and air, to drive the Germans from Norwegian 
soil. The lines of communication across the North Sea 
have been kept clear, the battle of Narvik has been won and 
an expeditionary force landed at several points along the 
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coast. The strategic importance of Narvik is perhaps small. 
The political value of the battle fought and won there so 
early in the campaign can hardly be exaggerated. The news 
of the destruction done to the fleet of German destroyers and 
transports stiffened the Norwegian resistance and heartened 
the neutrals, in Scandinavia and elsewhere. 

The new plans of the German High Command, now that 
the first ‘ surprise attack’ has failed, are rapidly becoming 
clear. The Germans are attempting to establish themselves 
along a line running from Oslo through Kristiansand, 
Stavanger and Bergen to Trondheim, and at the same time 
occupying a second line which leads eastwards from Trond- 
heim along the railway to the Swedish frontier. If they can 
succeed in holding these two lines and in controlling the 
country between, not only will their position in Norway be 
immensely strong, but they will also ‘ contain’ an important 
part of Sweden. Yet the real aim of the German High Com- 
mand is to secure Norwegian naval and air bases from which 
a massive attack upon Great Britain can be launched. Unless 
the Nazi hold on southern Norway can be prised loose, and 
as yet it is a precarious hold, this aim may be realised. In 
this part of Norway, since lines of communication with home 
bases are still uncut, every day that passes sees a strengthening 
of the German position. Speed is therefore the essence of 
the Allied task. 

The coming weeks will doubtless witness bitter fighting 
in central Norway. Although the Allied naval operations 
are taking place in comparatively favourable circumstances, 
on land the Allies will have to face and overcome serious 
difficulties. It seems likely that the enemy will be able to 
fight with his back to the Swedish frontier. The German 
reat will therefore be covered. The most important internal 
lines of communication will also, in all probability, be under 
the control of the enemy. The Allied expeditionary force 
will have to fight under the severest geographical, strategic 
and tactical conditions. The campaign will test the morale 
of our troops, the quality of their mechanised equipment, 
and test also the competence of their leaders. 

We should in the course of the next few weeks learn, too, 
the answers to a number of other questions, 22swers which 
will react decisively on the future development of the war 
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Will Germany finally decide to throw the full weight of its 
air force into the Norwegian struggle? Will Germany regard 
Norway as, for the time being, the main theatre of the war, 
and make her military dispositions in accordance with that 
view, or will she reserve her wealth of man-power with the 
object of creating military diversions later on elsewhere ? 
At the moment one gets the impression that the German 
High Command is determined upon success in Norway at 
however high a cost. The political as well as strategical 
arguments favouring such a decision are weighty. A forced 
German evacuation of Norway would mean not only the loss 
of Scandinavia, but an abandonment of the German plan 
for an attack upon Great Britain. It would mean, from the 
military point of view, and even more from the diplomatic, 
a major defeat for Germany. Germany has more at 
stake in Norway than have the Allies. The Allies, no 
doubt, could lose in Norway and still win the war. 
Germany cannot. ‘This is a reason the more why the Allies 
should prosecute the war in Norway swiftly, vigorously, 
insistently, 

The Reich, faced with military difficulties in Norway, and 
with much of its initial advantage impaired by the effective- 
ness of the Allied counter-blow, is seeking to strengthen its 
hand by a series of adroit diplomatic moves. This activity 
centres naturally in Rome and in the Balkans, Military 
conversations between the Axis Powers, the calling up of the 
Italian naval reserve, the unusually early spring manceuvres 
of the Italian Navy, the violent propaganda campaign on the 
radio and in the Press, while they are not positive proof, are 
lively indications that Italy is reconsidering her attitude to 
the war. Many political observers in Rome are convinced, 
apparently upon good evidence, that Italy has already made 
her choice. It is worth noting, in this connection, that a 
considerable Italo-German pressure has quite recently been 
brought to bear in Spain. It is unlikely that either Berlin or 
Rome are under any illusions as to the military value of Spain 
itself. General Franco has by no means succeeded in pacifying 
the country. Political feeling still runs high, and consider- 
able tension can be noticed everywhere. (A monarchist 
coup d’éfat seems only just to have misfired during the recent 
Easter festival.) But Spain, although she cannot be regarded 
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as an effective ally, has strategical advantages that are cet- 
tainly not to be despised. 

In the Balkans the position has, if anything, improved. 
This is due, in great part, to the resolute action of the Allies 
in Scandinavia. (The importance of the fact that every smaller 
neutral State, possibly itself threatened by Germany, is 
watching and drawing conclusions from the struggle in 
Norway, cannot be over-emphasised.) The will to resist 
aggression has grown firmer in the Balkans. How far the 
practical possibilities of resistance have been improved, or 
will be improved, as a result of the recent conference between 
Lord Halifax and British diplomatic representatives from 
south-eastern Europe, remains to be seen. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s references to the matter in the House of Commons on 
April 18th were, perhaps purposely, unenlightening. 

Russian policy has again, during the last few weeks, been 
the subject of much speculation. Do Germany’s views and 
plans meet with the approval of Moscow, or not? Can the 
Third Reich count upon Russian encouragement and support, 
and how far, and where? ‘The Soviet Union, through its 
diplomatic spokesmen, has once more affirmed its neutrality. 
But how is that neutrality to be interpreted and defined ? 
M. Molotov’s speech of March 30th, even if the text could be 
made to yield a clear statement of neutrality, still gives no 
indication that a policy of neutrality will necessarily be main- 
tained. In the event of a German victory in Scandinavia, 
would neutral Russia be prepared to assist in the pattition 
of Sweden, as she assisted in the partition of Poland ? Perhaps 
Russia’s real attitude finds its clearest expression in the 
activities of the various Communist parties controlled from 
Moscow, all of which seem to be serving not only the general 
interests of Germany, but actually furthering the cause of 
German military victory. 

Recent events in Norway seem suddenly to have opened 
people’s eyes all over the world to the dangerous presence of 
the so-called ‘ Fifth Columns.’ The belligerent States, and 
many of the threatened neutral countries, have at last decided 
to deal drastically with the internal ‘ Fifth Column,’ to take 
in hand, that is, all those elements which individually or as 
otganised groups range themselves on the’side of the nation’s 
enemies, and either act, or show themselves ready to act, as 
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betrayers of their country. Every nation to-day fighting for 
its existence against Nazi Germany, and every threatened 
neutral State, must as a matter of course take steps to guard 
against treason within the gates. But where does this treason 
lie? The simple answer to this question is—among the 
German refugees. Can such a general indictment be brought ? 
Neither the story of recent events in Oslo nor the earlier 
histories of Czechoslovakia and Poland, nor yet the present 
grouping of pro-Nazi forces in Holland, Yugoslavia and 
elsewhere, convict the mass of German refugees of such a 
charge. Individuals there must be, among the mass, who are 
traitors to the country that has given them refuge; and 
against these it is obviously necessary to take the most 
drastic action.. But if we are looking for the real ‘ Fifth 
Column,’ it is not only to the German refugees, hounded 
out of their homeland for racial or political reasons, that we 
must direct our attention. We must look also to our own 
native admirers of the Fuehrer, to our English would-be 
imitators of the Nazi technique and to the friends of Hitler’s 
eastern neighbour. 

‘ EUROPEAN OBSERVER.” 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GERMAN INTERNATIONAL 
I 


THE most effective, and yet as a rule the least impugned, 
‘International’ has been that of the Germans. A hundred 
years ago, it was the International of the dynasties, now it is 
of the German ‘ Volksgemeinschaft’ In 1840, the ruling 
families of all the Great Powers, except France, and of most 
of the smaller countries, were in essence German, and there 
were many scores of dynasties in Germany, ruling or guondam 
sovereign, anxious to supply brides or candidates for any and 
every throne. In fact, the German guild of princes had 
managed to impose on Europe a German ‘ racial’ theory, 
utterly alien to the traditions of most other nations, about 
the blood sovereigns having to be ‘ uncontaminated ’ by that 
of non-princely families. Even for the eldest son of Louis- 
Philippe the bride had to be sought and found in what 
Bismarck, on another occasion, coatsely described as ‘ the 
German stud.’ Nor could a new throne be raised anywhere 
from Mexico to Bulgaria, or an old one fall vacant, without 
a Coburg, a Habsburg, a Wittelsbach, or a Hohenzollern 
coming forward as candidate. The last, rather farcical, 
swarming of German princes occurred during the years 
1914-18 : the Prince of Wied in Albania, Austrian Archdukes 
as candidates for the thrones of Poland and the Ukraine, the 
Duke of Urach aspiring to become ‘ Mindowe II’ of Lithu- 
ania, Friedrich Karl of Hesse as candidate for the Finnish 
throne, etc. A legend has been fostered of a German cosmo- 
politanism in the first part of the nineteenth century, a 
* Weltbiirgertum, a ‘ universality’ tinged with renunciation, 
when rather it was the case of an International, based on the 
ubiquity of German dynasties, at a time when dynastic power 
was a reality. 

That chapter is now closed for ever. But in the ‘ Vol&s- 
genossen’” it has left a heritage to the new phase of German 
influence. German permeation and colonisation was furthered 
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and encouraged by the princes. The Habsburgs did a great 
deal to Germanise their Czech and Slovene provinces, and 
planted German colonies in the Bukovina, the Carpathian 
Mountains, the Banat, Slavonia, etc. Catherine II (of Anhalt- 
Zerbst) and her successors settled German villages on the 
Volga, in Southern Russia, and in Bessarabia. And even in 
the original German migrations to Pennsylvania and Georgia, 
the Hanoverian connexion was not without influence. There 
is no other nation possessing a State of its own which is so 
widely scattered as the German. They form important and 
coherent colonies in most trans-oceanic countries, and, 
barring four countries on the circumference (Finland, Albania, 
Greece, and Bulgaria), there was in 1933 no State in Central 
and Eastern Europe, hardly even a Soviet Republic, which 
did not harbour a German minority. 

While politics were mainly dynastic and most dynasties 
were German, these minorities, though often obnoxious or 
even oppressive to their neighbours, did not profess allegiance 
to an extraneous Power, and wete therefore not alien or 
hostile to the State. The rise of the Hohenzollern Empire in 
1871 produced a new Pan-Germanism, at first held in check 
by Bismarck’s realist genius, but subsequently stimulated by 
William II’s unbalanced braggadocio. There was fervour 
and bombast in the Second Reich, mental indigestion and 
gteat efficiency. They talked ‘ Urgeschichte, Nordic trash, 
and Nietzschean a-morality, and they built up the most 
powerful modern industry and army. They prided themselves 
on their barbaric past, as no other nation ever did, and their 
actions were yet to bear witness both to that past and their 
pride in it. At the same time they claimed to be ‘ ein Herren- 
volk” with a mission as ‘ Ku/turtrager’: the scattered German 
minorities were changing into conscious outposts of an 
aggressive creed. German trade combined with German 
politics, and both were carried into the world by emissaries 
from the Reich working with, on, and through long-estab- 
lished minorities. In Austria the Pan-Germans, led by 
politicians from the Sudetenlatid, demanded a new and 
sharper ‘ Kars’ (policy), The Habsburg dynasty, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Austrian Army Command, had done 
far more than the Hohenzollerns to spread ‘ Deutschtum’ in 
East-Central and South-Eastern Europe ; but they had learnt 
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that dominion to be far-flung has to be at least tolerable. 
Such a system did not satisfy the Pan-German secondary 
school teacher and the petty middle-class intelligentsia who 
aspired to power over their non-German neighbours : where 
there is to be a vast number of citizen-rulers, there must be 
a slave population. Young Hitler dreamt the turgid Pan- 
German dreams, resented the inferiority of his father who 
was a small Austrian official, was determined not to become 
one himself, and transferred the dislike and contempt which 
he felt for his father on to the Habsburgs, whose uniform 
and rosette his father wore. ‘To him, as to others, the 
Hohenzollerns were the symbol of a victorious, virile, 
ruthless Germanism. In 1897, the Pan-Germans, when 
accused by the Austrian Premier of ‘squinting’ into the 
Reich, replied by a song which was sung in the streets of 
Vienna : 
“ Wir schielen nicht, wir schauen, 

Wir schauen unverwandt, 

Wir schauen voll Vertrauen, 

Ins deutsche Vaterland.” + 


On a later occasion when, at the end of a debate on the 
Address in the Vienna Parliament, the customary cheers were 
to be raised for the Austrian Emperor, the leader of the 
Bohemian Pan-Germans called out: ‘ Ein Hoch und Heil dem 
Hause Hohengollern.’ a 
Thirty-three years ago I heard at Lausanne University of a 
German lecturer who, referring to the French character of the 
place, exhorted a meeting of German students, his com- 


patriots from the Reich: ‘ Meine Herren, gedenket immer, Ibr 


seid hier in Feindesland”* (Incidentally, none of these students 
wearing “German colours’ could have risked, even at that 
time, to be seen in company with a Jew, and they were highly 
indignant when they discovered that a man of Jewish origin 
had joined them in getting drunk on ‘ the Kaiser’s birthday.’) 
The essentials of Hitlerism were being developed by the pre- 
war generation, and throughout the world the Germans were 
already flaunting their ‘ Dentschtum’ with a provocative atto- 

q * We do not squint, we look, 

We look and do not falter, 

We look with full reliance, 


Into our German Fatherland.’ 
2 * Gentlemen, always bear in mind that you are here in enemy country. 
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gance such as only a rare combination of ‘ Machtbewusstsein’ 
(consciousness of power) and bad taste can produce. In spite 
of the widely different antecedents of the two men, William II 
was an unmistakable forerunner of Hitler, and the uncanny 
parallelism between them shows that they both truly voice 
the same element in Germany’s national development and 
spirit. 

What a victory of the Central Powers would have meant 
east of the Rhine was clearly indicated in the programmes of 
Mitteleuropa and Berlin-Baghdad, and in the peace treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. Defeat swept away the Habs- 
burg Monatchy and the compromise for which it stood—of a 
dominant, non-nationalistic Germanism. The capital of 
Russia had been removed to Moscow, and St. Petersburg had 
changed its name and lost its German dynasty and its Baltic 
barons. With the death of Carol I of Rumania and the flight 
of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, dynastic German influence ceased 
to predominate in Bucharest and Sofia, Wherever the 
Germans wete a minority in Central and Eastern Europe, they 
were now a minority like any other—no longer a pampered or 
dominant minority—and they had to yield first place to the 
‘ majority’ nation. Help or protection could not come to 
them any more from German princes ; there were no princes 
left even in Germany. Loyalties to old States and dynasties 
had broken down, and the slight veneer of tradition embodied 
in the upper classes had disappeared. There was everywhere 
a clash of the nationalisms of the masses ; the levelling, lower- 
ing influence of the last war had created a void; Hitler 
stepped into it with his ‘ Vo/kstum,’ the ‘ Volksgemeinschaft’ of 
all the German ‘ Volksgenossen,’ wherever they have been born 
and of whatever State they are citizens—an ominous message 
fot any community harbouring a German minority. 


I 


German influence, powerfully operating at the centre, had 
permeated the Habsburg Monarchy and infected Tsarist 
Russia ; yet the size of these Empires had been also a check 
on Germany. Now the map had been re-drawn against 
Germany ; still, east and south-east of her, there was no State 
fit to offset the weight, political, military, and economic, 
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inherent in her numbers and organisation. Even in the 
1920’s there were doubts about the stability of the French 
system, which was based on Poland and the Little Entente : 
hence the eager quest after the Geneva Protocol. The 


~ economic crisis, which opened in 1929, began an era in 


European history and supplied a dangerous background for 
the flourishes of a Mussolini, the fumblings of a Ramsay 
MacDonald, and the perplexities of French foreign policy. 
The depression affected the widest masses even in the remotest 
countries, produced ‘a crystallisation of disappointments and 
prejudices,’ hardened ‘ intolerance all the world over,’ * and 
everywhere brought new political forces to the surface, violent 
and brutal—National Socialists and National Radicals, 
‘ patriotic fronts’ and an ‘Iron Guard.’ The ‘ Awakening 
Magyars’ and the Italian Fascists had been forerunners of 
such movements ; Hitler’s victory made Germany their focus 
and model. The new totalitarian, dictatorial, anti-Semitic 
International found in every country its reflection, and in 
every German minority its transmitters: the response of the 
* Auslandsdeutschen’ (Germans outside Germany), and especi- 
ally of their youth, shows how deeply Nazism is rooted in the 
German character and instincts. 

In international relations totalitarian systems have certain 
marked advantages over freer forms of Government: there 
is no possibility of effective opposition under dictatorships, 
whereas the freedom of political life in non-totalitarian States 
enables Nazis and pro-Nazis to impede the work and under- 
mine the position of those whom they mean to destroy. 
Colonel Beck and M. Stoyadinovich could pursue their fatal 
policy of collaboration with Hitler, unchecked by the intense 
dislike which the vast majority of Poles and Yugoslavs felt 
for it; while in democratic countries the ‘ Fifth Column’ 
could freely favour the dictators and work for the destruction 
of Republican Spain and Czechoslovakia. Another advantage 
results from the absolute control which dictatorships exercise 
over the economic system and transactions of their countries ; 
a third, from the ease with which a political vo/te-face can be 
accomplished; a fourth, from the unmeasured, freely 
flaunted brutality of these professional thugs, which intimi- 


% Elizabeth Wiskemann, Undeclared War (Constable, 12s.). Further quotations, 
unless marked othetwise, are all from this book. 
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dates and, like a boa constrictor, fascinates ‘ rabbits ’ among 
the leaders and the public. 

The Austrian Anschluss does not enter into the purview of 
this essay, which deals with the technique of the German Inter- 
national based on German minorities; nor does even the 
stoty of how Czechoslovakia was thrown to the wolves when 
there was ‘ Peace with Honour ’—diplomacy and statesman- 
ship destroyed a State which the Nazis had not been able to 
suborn, a nation which they had not been able to infect, and a 
country over which they had failed to obtain economic 
ascendancy. It is in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland (before 1939) that the ‘ Undeclared War ’ of the Nazis 
can best be studied ; and the work of analysing their methods 
has been brilliantly done by Miss Wiskemann in the book on 
which the following pages are based. 

On a moderate estimate the German minority amounts to 
600,000 in Hungary; 600,000 in Yugoslavia; 750,000 in 
Rumania; and in Poland it was also about 750,000: a field 
for Nazi propagandist and organising activities. Hungary had 
provinces to reclaim; Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Poland to 
retain: a field for Nazi intrigue. There were more than 
3,000,000 Jews in Poland, and there are almost 1,000,000 in 
Rumania and 600,000 in Hungary; outside Germany these 
are the three most anti-Semitic countries in the world: a 
happy field for Nazi racial doctrines. Truncated Hungary was 
as difficult to reorganise and govern as were the tassellated 
Succession States: a hungry, half-baked intelligentsia, rabid 
with nationalism, politics, and ambitions, and corroded with 
the disillusionment of the post-war period, offered in these 
four countries rich seed plots for would-be dictators. The 
collapse of the markets for agricultural produce created a 
catastrophic position in these four great food-producing 
countries : Germany was the only important buyer, eager to 
take their unsaleable goods, but on terms and under a system 
which were to give her a stranglehold on the life of these 
countries. 

Since 1919 the demand for treaty revision dominated the 
thoughts and policy of the Magyars: theirs was a constant 
and indefatigable search for allies to effect such revision. 

In 1932, just before Hitler came to power, General Gémbés 
became Prime Minister of Hungary. This man, like a considerable 
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number of Hungarians, was half German by descent and almost 
Nazi in outlook, and from 1933 Nazi propaganda from Germany, 
countenanced by him and his protégés playing upon so many 
Magyar prejudices, made great strides. 


As the military strength of the Nazis and their political é/an 
developed, the Magyars felt that here at last was a chance of 
realising their national dream. Also personal interests worked 
in favour of the Nazis. 


. . . from the time of Austria’s fall, if not even earlier, bureaucrats 
and important police officials and even one or two highly placed 
members of the judiciary seemed to be preparing, like many other 
Austrian officials before them, to stand on the right side of Hitler ; 
they intended to be safe from dismissals or reprisals should any 
kind of Nazi régime—German or dependent upon Germany—be 
installed at Budapest. 


At the general election of May, 1938—two months after 
the Axschluss—the Hungarian Nazis, with financial and moral 
support from Germany, increased their representation from 
five or six to forty-three seats; while ‘perhaps half the 
Government Party itself sympathised actively with the Nazis.’ 
When Czechoslovakia was partitioned in the autumn of 1939 
the Magyars effected their first recovery of territory lost in 
1918-1919: they obtained a broad strip of country inhabited 
by Magyars and Slovaks along their north-eastern border ; 
and when in March, 1939, the Nazis entered Prague, the 
Magyars seized Carpatho-Russia and another slice of Slovakia, 
this time rather against the wishes of Germany. 

Nazi successes are Hungary’s chance, but also Hungary’s 
danger. With Austria incorporated in Germany, the Burgen- 
land, one of Hungaty’s lost provinces, will be German so long 
as the Nazis remain supreme. If Nazi dominion over. the 
Czechs has given the Magyars one part of Slovakia, it has 
placed the rest under a German protectorate. Nor is it 
pleasing or safe for Hungary, containing a German minority of 
500,000, to have so long a frontier with Germany and her 
Slovak protectorate. The Magyars are in danger of becoming 
German Janissaries, ‘ eine gleichgeschaltete Hilfsmacht. ‘They 
hope for further conquests and fear the price which they will 
be made to pay. 

The Magyar Nazis advocating wholeheartedly ‘ extreme 
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anti-Semitism and uncompromising dictatorship’ are in a 
minority, especially among the upper classes which are imbued 
with an old political and parliamentary tradition. But they 
have a fairly numerous popular following and a chance to gain 
a much larger. They have taken up the cry for land reform 
against the Conservative land-owning aristocracy ; rampant 
anti-Semitism helps them with the intelligentsia and the lower 
middle class ; and even among the working classes they seem 
to have made considerable progress. Altogether they appeal 
to ‘the young and destitute.’ 

The German minority, which before the advent of the 
Nazis, in spite of a steady curtailment of their educational and 
cultural rights, professed fervent loyalty to the Hungarian 
Government, has assumed a different tone since 1933, and 
still more since 1938. They ate now openly taught, and have 
accepted, the doctrine that their allegiance is primarily due 
to Hitler, the leader of the race, and that it is the mission of 
the Germans to rule over other, inferior, races. Their 
demand for German schools in Hungary is pressed with 
matked success, and it is feared that ‘a growing number of 
apparently assimilated Hungarians of German descent may 
wish to revert to the Germanism which nowadays involves 
the possibility of privilege.’ Dr. Basch himself, elected in 
December, 1938, President of the Nazi Volksbund der Deutschen 
in Ungarn, ‘was once a Hungarian Chauvinist.’ In the 
General Election of 1938, with the connivance of the Hun- 
garian Government, pressure was exerted on the Hungarian 
Germans to vote for the Nazi candidates: these secured 
about two-thirds of their votes. 

Meantime the Hungarian Government, both in order to 
please and to check the Nazis, has adopted parts of their 
programme, foremost in the matter of anti-Jewish restrictions. 
The Prime Minister who introduced the legislation, M. 
Imredy, is himself of German descent (but when it was 
proved against him that he has also some Jewish blood he 
had to resign). Ousting the Jews helps the German 
economic conquest of Hungary. Most of her industries 
and trade was developed and worked by the Jews ; of roughly 
3,000 factories about 1,500, including all the major concerns, 
wete in their hands. There are not Magyars fit or even 


available to fill the place of all the Jews who ate to be 
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displaced, and consequently jobs and business will pass into 
the hands, or under the control, of the Germans. It is the 
Nazi aim in Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia to render 
the economy of these countries subservient and comple- 
mentary to that of Germany: they are to specialise in the 
production of food and raw materials required by Germany, 
but to engage in industry only where it is of a non-competing 
character. 

A few years ago, when there was a glut in raw materials, 
the Germans started by offering Hungary, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia inflated prices for their produce, and thus raised 
the price levels of these countries. Since then the Nazis 
have forced them to accept an artificially low rate of exchange 
between their own currencies and German marks. In other 
words, while the prices are inflated when measured in terms 
of free currencies, the Germans pay for their own purchases 
at cut rates. Lastly, the conquest of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia has completed the German hold over the three other 
Succession States. Austria has always been a good market 
for Hungarian, Rumanian, and Yugoslav agricultural produce 
and supplied these countries with foreign exchange. Since 
March, 1938, trade with Austria is only another form of trade 
with Germany. Czechoslovakia, too, was a good market 
for these States, controlled some of their industries, and was 
the chief supplier of armaments for Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. The conquest of Czechoslovakia has given the Nazis 
control of a number of Yugoslav industries, and in the 
matter of armaments a stranglehold both over Yugoslavia 
and Rumania. 

In Rumania the main opponents of the Nazi creed and of 
a pro-German policy are the notorious ‘Iron Guard,’ a 
Rumanian version of a quasi-mystical ‘ Volkstum.’ The 
‘racial’ game, however, was spoilt a little by the fact that 
their leader, Zelea Codreanu, alias Zielinski, ‘a young man 
of romantic appearance,’ was not of Rumanian but of Polish 
extraction, with an admixture of German or even Hungarian 
blood (similarly in the case of Major Szalasi, the leader of the 
Magyar Nazis, the enthusiasm for Magyar racial purity ‘ was 
impaited by the discovery of his own mixed Armenian- 
Slovak-German descent’). The Iron Guard, which was 
indebted to Germany for much of its income and of its 
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revolutionary é/an, indulged in the extremest forms of anti- 
Semitism, demanded a complete dictatorship with a social 
revolutionary programme, and both threatened and practised 
assassination. They also demanded the merciless assimilation 
of minorities in Rumania: and none the less had the active 
support of the German Nazis sensitive to real or alleged 
sufferings of German minorities only when it suits their 
game. 
Governing circles in Rumania, even when opposed to the 
Iron Guard, often display the ‘ hypnotised rabbit ’ condition. 
In various ways they show favour to the Iron Guard, while 
trying to get away with some of its popularity and programme. 
One anti-Semitic measure after another is introduced in 
Rumania, and in between the assassination of ministers by the 


Iron Guard and the killing of Iron Guards ‘ while trying to 


escape,’ the Government blows hot and cold on them, and 
endeavours to capture their following. It tries to attract 
young people by the ‘ dazzlingly blue uniforms ’ of the ‘ Front 
of National Re-birth,’ complete with Fascist salutations and 
“ Sanatate,’ the Rumanian equivalent for the Nazi ‘ Heil.’ 

Meantime in Rumania, as in Hungary, the German minority 
is being drawn or forced into the Nazi organisation. The 
Transylvanian Saxons, who always felt a racial superiority 
over the Rumanians, readily accepted the Nazi creed. The 
conquest of the Catholic Swabians took a longer time, but 
since the Austrian Auschluss, and still more since Munich, 
even among them all opposition to the Nazis has disappeated. 
During the mobilisation of March and April, 1939, the German 
minority showed in many cases undisguised contempt for the 
Rumanians; and when in September, 1939, the German 
armies advanced through Southern Poland towards Rumania, 
these Germans openly avowed themselves what Hitler means 
them to be: part of his ‘ Volk.’ Seeing what happened in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, a member of the German 
minority in Rumania hardly dares to keep out of the Nazi 
organisations, for fear of being treated, after a conquest by 
Germany, as a ‘ Volksverrater.’ 

In Rumania, too, anti-Semitic legislation helps the Nazis 
to capture industry and trade ; this was done in a mote direct 
manner by ‘ Aryanisation’ in conquered Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. Nor can the Rumanian laws which restrict the 
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business activities of foreigners stop the Nazis: the German 
minority step in as citizens of the country. And even more 
successful than in Hungary has proved in Rumania the Nazi 
currency trick : 

. . » Germany has paid preferential prices which have tem- 
porarily raised the standard of life of the Rumanian peasant farmer, 
but by pushing down the value of the lei against the mark, Germany 


- herself pays less and less, while she pushes up prices inside Rumania. 


Even for the farmers the improvement is only temporary. 


In Yugoslavia the conflict between Croats and Serbs, and 
even the widespread Serb opposition to the dictatorship and 
the Stoyadinovich administration, offered the Nazis rich 
opportunities for political intrigue ; it is one of their regular 
methods ‘to play everywhere upon the difficulties between 
Government and governed, and by alarming rulers to impel 
them to take unpopular measures.’ Every aspect of the Croat 
question was developed with customary zeal. 


While official Germany had more and more praised Stoy- 
adinovich for his cold-shouldering of the Little Entente in favour 
of the Axis Powers, whisperers in Croatia had lavished sympathy 
upon the Croats in the oppression of their race by the alien Serb 
régime. The racial theories of a Croat writer named Sufflay were 
taken up since Sufflay had held that the Croats were not Slavs like 
the Serbs, but were the descendants of a settlement of Goths, 
This notion was to be found in the paper Nezavismost (Independ- 
ence) brought out by a certain M. Buc who was obviously depen- 
dent upon German funds. It was characteristic of the whole 
situation that Nezavismost furiously attacked Dr. Macek for his 
moderation in championing the Croat national cause against the 
pro-German Stoyadinovich régime though M. Buc was supported 
by money from Germany. 


While the Croats were thus intended for the part which the 
Slovaks had played in the disruption of Czechoslovakia, 
confidential instructions circulated by the Nazis among the 
German minority in Croatia described them as ‘ half savage.’ 


Mixed marriages are therefore condemned. Among other 
recommendations is one to avoid alcoholic drink but to sell it in 
as large quantities as possible to the Croats ; on occasion the Press 
of the Reich has supported an attitude of this kind. 
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The German minority, effectively organised by Nazi 
emissaries and leaders, at elections was made to support the 
Stoyadinovich régime against which the Croats were being 
incited. All districts of Yugoslavia comprising a German 
population were covered with branches of the Kwlturbund, 
were given libraries stocked with Nazi literature, and were 


provided with German schools. 


For all German propaganda unlimited funds were, as ever, 
available, and while the German Legation in Belgrade went through 
the usual process of G/ichschaltung, it was the German Consul- 
General, Herr Neuhausen, also at the head of the German Tourist 
Office, who appeared to be the most powerful link between Nazi 
Germany, Yugoslavia and its German minority. He represents 
various German business houses as well as the German State 
Railways and Lufthansa, while the Dresdner Bank works in connec- 
tion with his Travel Bureaux, which are the centres of all German 
activity in Yugoslavia. 

Germany’s economic hold on Yugoslavia was even more 
complete than that on Hungary and Rumania ; for economic- 
ally Yugoslavia was more closely connected with Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and since the conquest of these two countries 
Germany’s investments in Yugoslavia outstrip those of 
any other country. The same methods as in Hungary and 
Rumania were practised to acquire a vittual monopoly of 
Yugoslavia’s foreign trade. For several years past, Germany 
has bought Yugoslav agricultural products at prices at least 
25 to 30 per cent. above the world price level, and now 
compensates herself by manipulating the exchange. It is not 
easy to translate into exact figutes this barter business, 
which is lauded by Nazi propaganda as something pure, 
simple, and noble, and contrasted with the money-economy 
and transactions of the Western Powers, the ‘ démodé 
capitalism’ of greedy foreign usurers, either Jews or men 
imbued with Jewish ideas. With Austria and Czechoslovakia 
engulfed in the German system, and Italy impoverished by 
the Abyssinian and Spanish wars, Yugoslavia was in danger 
of becoming more and more a German economic dependency. 


Nazi relations with Poland cannot be treated at any 
length in this essay: and the transactions described by Miss 
Wiskemann, who finished writing her book before the out- 
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break of war, have by now been overlaid by mass outrages 
and crimes unprecedented in European records. When the 
history of the war is written, the services rendered by Germans 
domiciled in Poland as Nazi spies during the military cam- 
paign will deserve attention: they were widespread and 
effective, and remarkably well organised, and the Nazis 
succeeded in pressing into their service even many Germans 
settled in Poland for generations. Nor was the part of these 
“minority Germans’ less discreditable after the Nazi régime 
had been established in Poland: in various parts of the 
country they have formed themselves into a ‘ Se/bschutz’ (self- 
defence)—what this is could easily be guessed. But it is 
necessaty—an article in the Vé/kischer Beobachter boasts that 
men of this organisation ‘ with their knowledge of the Polish 
language are able to trace the most secret places of refuge of 
Polish criminals, and have in every way proved the most 
efficient scouts.’ Lastly, to be a ‘ Volksdeutscher’ in Poland 
under Nazi occupation is to be master of the lives and property 
of Poles and Jews; he is free to rob and kill, and only too 
many among the ‘ minority’ Germans in Poland seem to 
have taken advantage of the opportunities thus offered. 

In view of the doctrine openly proclaimed by the Nazis 
that Germans, wherever born and of whatever state they are 
citizens, owe allegiance, first and foremost, to the German 
Volk and its Fihrer; in view of the use so effectively made 
of German minorities for the disruption or enslavement of 
the States in which they live; and lastly, in view of the 
behaviour of vast numbers, possibly of a majority, of the 
Germans inhabiting Poland—any State containing a German 
‘ Aryan’ minority within its borders will have to consider in 
future whether it is safe to have them. 

L. B. NaMIEr, 





ASIA INVADES EUROPE 


THREE times in the Christian era Europe, which is geographic- 
ally only a small peninsula jutting out from the immense land 
mass of Asia, has béen threatened with conquest from the 
larger continent. The triumphant sweep of Mohammedanism, 
after engulfing Spain, was checked by the rough warriors of 
Charles the Hammer on the battlefield between Tours and 
Poitiers. 

A philosopher might question as to which was the more 
or less civilised side, as between the Arabs and the Franks. 
But European medieval civilisation was saved from the 
danger of obliteration almost by accident in the thirteenth 
centuty. The Mongol hordes, incomparable fighters by the 
technique of the time, subjugated Russia, where they left the 
permanent impress of their rule, and smashed Poland and 
Hungary. They turned back from a final drive into Western 
Europe, not because of any decisive defeat, but because of 
some internal disputes as to the succession in the Tartary from 
which they had come. 

Islam advanced on Europe again when the Turkish Empire, 
with its formidable spearhead of the Janissaries, who must 
have been psychologically very similar to young Com- 
munists and young Nazis, captured the historic Christian 
outpost, Constantinople, and swarmed over the Balkans. It 
was a Polish army (how characteristic that the Poles were more 
successful in rescuing another country than in preserving their 
own) that turned the Turks back from the gates of Vienna, 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Asia was in 
eclipse before a Europe that had gained vast strength by its 
mastery of the secrets of the industrial revolution. The 
Turkish Empire decayed and shrank. In Asia itself European 
Powers acquired one colony and strategic point after another. 
It was not uncommon for a few thousands or tens of thousands 
of Europeans, administrators, soldiers, traders, to dominate 
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directly or indirectly Asiatic countries with populations 
running into tens and hundreds of millions. 

In our time we have seen a reversal of this process. First 
the Russo-Japanese War, then the World War undermined 
the element of prestige that is so important for the main- 
tenance of Europe’s rule in Asia. The European colonial 
Powers were faced with storms of unrest from China to 
Morocco as an aftermath of Europe’s destructive civil war 
from 1914 until 1918. Can European hegemony sutvive 
another such war, still in a preliminary phase, to be sure, but 
with even greater ultimate prospects of destruction, disloca- 
tion and exhaustion—thanks to the diabolical uses to which 
science can be put ? 

However history may answer this question, it is highly 
thought-provoking that now, for the first time since the 
ascendancy of the Turkish Empire, Asia is invading Europe. 
By far the most permanently significant result of the war so 
far has been the rapid extension of the territory and influence 
of the Soviet Union. And, whereas pre-war Russia was the 
most backward of European Great Powers, the Soviet Union 
may dispute with Japan the right to be considered the most 
advanced of the Asiatic states. The Soviet Union possesses 
the advantage in size, in population, in natural resources, in 
inherited contributions to world culture. Japan must be 
conceded superiority as regards efficiency, naval power, and 
relative decency of internal administration. 

The political physiognomy of the Soviet Union is over- 
whelmingly Asiatic. Name the essential traits of the classical 
Asiatic despotism, from Xerxes and Mithridates to the present 
time, and one has described the basic characteristics of Stalin’s 
dictatorship. 

The first of these characteristics is absolute, unlimited 
power. The conceptions of democracy, of individual liberty, 
of checks and balances in the exercise of authority have no real 
meaning for the Oriental mind. Could there be a more 
unlimited despotism than the Soviet state, where millions of 
peasants were deliberately starved to death because they would 
not accept collective farming, where the Cabinet Minister of 
to-day may be executed without the formality of a trial to- 
morrow, where a leading scientist may find himself assigned 
to forced labour in some Arctic wilderness ? 
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Asia is prodigal and. contemptuous of human life. Respect 
for the individual human being is a product of Christianity 
and of the humanism of the Renaissance. It has no place in 
Asia, where a huge birth rate can be relied on to replace any 
exceptional ravages of famine, flood, massacre and disease. 
Typical of this Asiatic contempt for the individual is the 
Soviet practice, now copied by Hitler, of forcibly uprooting 
whole communities and transplanting them to other places of 
habitation. 

German colonists who had lived for generations in the 
Valley of the Volga have been deported to the unhealthy coal 
mines of Karaganda. Koreans in the Soviet Far East were 
considered of doubtful loyalty and were shipped off en masse 
to Central Asia. Recalcitrant Uzbeks from Turkestan were 
sent to chop wood in the northern forests of Karelia. Finns 
whom it was desired to get rid of in the neighbourhood of 
Leningrad were herded into freight cars and sent into the deep 
interior of Russia, where there is never any lack of forced 
labour to keep compulsory migrants busy. 

Knowledge of the sufferings of these compatriots was an 
important factor in stimulating the Finnish resistance, the 
heroic failure of which, whatever the technical causes, was of 
evil omen for the future of Europe. For every square mile 
of territory that has been extorted from Finland by the Soviet 
Union is won for Asia and lost to Europe. 

The ‘liquidation of the kulaks as a class’ meant that 
relatively well-to-do peasants from all parts of Russia, but 
especially from Ukrainia and the North Caucasus, were sent 
to various bleak and forbidding places in Northern Russia, 
the Urals and Siberia. This typically Asiatic practice, as old 
as Nebuchadnezzar and Sennacherib, of mass deportation has 
apparently begun immediately in the newly occupied districts 
of Poland, where there has been a round-up of prisoners for 
labour in the Donetz coal mines. 

The Asiatic state is profoundly secretive and its state- 
craft, even by the far from high Western standards, is devious 
and treacherous. The Soviet Union certainly conforms to 
these specifications. Every diplomat and journalist with a 
background of Moscow experience can testify to the impene- 
trable veil of mystery (Soviet citizens who are suspected of 
talking indiscreetly are soon apt to be reported missing) which 
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surrounds the smallest step in Soviet foreign or domestic 
policy. And Machiavelli himself could scarcely have excelled 
the duplicity of Soviet conduct toward Poland, as revealed in 
the Polish White Book. Poland was encouraged to resist the 
German demands and assured that as soon as war broke out 
Soviet transit facilities would be available for munitions and 
supplies. These treacherous assurances were repeated up to 
the eve of the Soviet participation in the partition of Poland. 

There is a kind of equality, an equality of slaves, among 
the subjects of the Oriental despot, the Turkish Sultan, the 
Mongol Khan, the Indian Prince. The highest Pasha or 
Vizier may be killed at any time without benefit of babeas 
corpus. The humble watet-carrier, by a lucky accident, may 
rise to a post of eminence. It is just this kind of equality that 
one finds in the Soviet Union, where the ‘ Socialist hero ’ of 
yesterday is so often the ‘ Fascist traitor’ of to-morrow, 
where the mortality and turnover among prominent officials 
is so abnormally high and where such a large number of 
persons therefore take their turns in savouring the pleasures 
and perils of eminence. 

The sense of race and of nationality is much less deve- 
loped in Asia than in Europe. Men of all races and tribes 
could be found at the courts. of Tamerlane, of Kublai Khan, 
of other Asiatic conquerors and rulers. In the same way 
Stalin has drawn no race or national lines in choosing his 
immediate satellites, among whom one may find, besides 
Russians, his fellow Georgians, Armenians, Jews, Letts and 
members of the other nationalities of the polyglot Soviet 
Union. 

Asia’s achievements are almost always of quantity, not of 
quality, of the mass, not of the individual. And this is most 
emphatically true as regards the Soviet Union. It has taught 
numbers of Soviet citizens to read. It has most effectively 
prevented the individual Soviet citizen from thinking. On 
its huge state and collective farms, with their modern 
machinery, it has committed offences against agricultural 
commonsense that would have shocked the most ignorant 
Balkan peasant. With the technical aid of American and 
German engineers it has built its new factories, its so-called 
“industrial giants.’ And the products of these new plants, 
after the foreign technical aid was withdrawn, have generally 
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been inferior in quality not only to those of Europe, but also 
to those of the other advanced Asiatic state, Japan. It is the 
tradition of the Asiatic despot to achieve everything by force. 
And force can sometimes achieve quantitative, never qualita- 
tive, results. 

One of my most vivid impressions of the essentially 
Asiatic character of the Soviet régime was obtained, appro- 
ptiately enough, in Samarkand, the historical capital of 
Tamerlane, the Earth-Shaker, who built pyramids of human 
heads in the cities which he captured and enriched Samarkand 
with some of the most beautiful mosques of the Moham- 
medan world. A middle-aged Russian engineer was telling 
the story of some of Tamerlane’s edifices. 


He brought to Samarkand as prisoners skilled artificers from the 
countries which he conquered. They had the choice of doing as 
he directed or having their throats cut. And he undertook works 
which were beyond the technical possibilities of his age. But when 
there were accidents and disasters, he always found scapegoats 
whom he executed as responsible. 


I could detect a faint smile on the intelligent face of this 


engineer, a European caught in a new Asiatic despotism, as he 
indulged in these apparently innocent historical reminiscences. 
One did not require much insight to recognise the parallels 
with the current Soviet practices of constantly finding new 
batches of ‘ saboteurs ’ to be shot whenever some grandiose 
plan went awry and of consigning many engineers and other 
specialists to the prisons and labour camps of the Gay-Pay-Oo, 
ot Political Police. 

Probably the most important consequence of the Bolshevik 
Revolution was the triumph of the Asiatic over the European 
element in pre-war Russia. One should not be misled by 
electric power plants, steel mills, great canals, built, incident- 
ally, by a most inhuman exploitation of forced labour. Asiatic 
despots, with the work of innumerable slaves, have not infte- 
quently created impressive material works. 

It is in the cultural, in the spiritual field that the victory 
of Asia over Europe in Russia has been complete. It reveals 
a complete misapprehension of the Russian past, of the 
Russian present or of both to dismiss the Soviet record with 
a shrug and the consoling reflection : 
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‘ Oh, well, things were worse under the Tsars.’ 

Judged by any reasonable standard of comparison, 
number of people killed for political reasons, number impri- 
soned, number banished to hard labour without trial, suppres- 
sion of even the slightest opportunity to voice critical thought, 
Stalin’s tyranny is incomparably more ferocious than that 
of any modern Tsar. 

It should be remembered that the worst excesses of 
Tsarism were checked and abated to some extent by the 
existence of a liberal, educated public opinion which is non- 
existent in the Soviet Union. The pre-war Russian engineer, 
doctor, teacher, writer had his share in the humanistic culture 
of Europe, to which Russia made a great contribution during 
the nineteenth century. To the young Communist of to-day 
that culture means about as much as the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas would have meant to a Turkish Janissary. 

What was really destroyed in Russia by the Bolshevik 
Revolution was certainly not the practice of autocracy. This 
goes on to-day in much more extreme form, a form more 
suggestive of Ivan the Terrible than of Alexander II, Alexander 
III and Nicholas II. What was wiped out was the overlay 
of European culture in the now liquidated Russian upper and 
middle classes. There has been an atavistic reversion to 
Asia, with which Russia always had so many strong ties. 
The indescribable strangeness of the Moscow atmosphere, 
the suggestion of nameless dread, of whispering secrecy on 
every hand, is simply Asia. Not the Asia of saints and sages, 
of Christ and Buddha and Confucius and Lao-Tze, but the 
dark Asia of Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane, whose scanty 
annals are written in blood. 

It is dramatically appropriate that the head of this neo- 
Asian Russian state should be an Asiatic by race, and, what 
is more important, by background andtemperament. Almost 
alone among prominent Russian revolutionaries Stalin had 
no links whatever with Europe. He has only twice been in 
Europe, and for very short visits; he knows no European 
language but Russian. 

And, although Stalin has been very sparing of authentic 
self-revelation, one can sense in his character a consuming 
hatred of everything characteristically European, freedom of 
thought, range of cultural speculation, tolerance of divergent 
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opinion. It is no accident that he has killed, imprisoned or 
driven into exile every surviving Communist with a Western 
background, every man whose personality was formed under 
the influence of Paris and London and Leipzig and Berlin. 

Lenin’s characterisation of Stalin, pronounced in the 
political testament which he composed shortly before the 
final nervous breakdown from which he never recovered, 
could not be bettered for terseness and accuracy. Stalin, 
he said, was ‘a rough and disloyal man’? who should be 
removed from the post, which he had made too influential, . 
of General Secretary of the Communist Party. Stalin’s entire 
career since that time has been an eloquent vindication of 
Lenin’s psychological insight. 

There is no need to review this career in detail. But two 
episodes, revealing the absolute Asiatic ruthlessness of the 


man, are worth recalling. At the time of Lenin’s death there 


were seven members of the Political Bureau, or inner steering 
committee, of the Communist Party. These were Trotsky, 
Stalin, Zinoviev, Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky. All shared 
with Stalin memories of common danger during the struggle 
against Tsarism and later duting the Russian civil war. A 


European tyrant would, I think, have spared the lives of these 
men, even if they had been detected in plots and intrigues. 
But. Stalin was not satisfied until he had slaughtered every 
one of them within his power,? along with many other 
veteran revolutionaries, sometimes without any trial at all, 
sometimes after trials that reeked with fraudulence and 
make-believe. 

In 1933 Stalin sent a message of enthusiastic greeting to 
the Supreme Military Council, which consisted of thirteen 
members. Here is the list, with a brief note on the subsequent 
fate of each individual. Gamarnik, committed suicide 
by request. Tukhachevsky, shot. Egorov, disappeared. 
Khalepsky, disappeared. Orlov, shot. Yakir, shot. Sergei 
Kamenec, died. Ordzhonikidze, died (suspicion of poison). 
Budenny, still alive. Alksnis, shot. Muklevitch, disappeared. 
Eideman, shot. Uborevitch, shot. 

2 The Russian word which Lenin used, grwbi, is only inadequately rendered by 
rough. It also conveys a suggestion of coarse, brutal, uncouth. 
® Trotzky was banished before Stalin had begun to make a practice of killing old 


Bolsheviki. Tomsky committed suicide—by request. Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov 
and Bukharin were all shot. 
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This is not the sort of thing that happens in European 
states, even under Fascist régimes. It is what one would 
expect in an old-fashioned sultanate or khanate. All Stalin’s 
play with a ‘Democratic’ constitution, with ‘ elections’ 
(where there is just one set of candidates to be elected), with a 
‘ parliament’ that always votes unanimously, with ‘ plebis- 
cites ’ that always come out 98 per cent. or 99 per cent. in the 
affirmative represents the merest clowning. That he con- 
sidered it worthwhile to resort to such methods is a tribute 
to the gullibility of the Left Wing intellectuals in America 
and England, who have been inclined to worship uncritically 
at the Moscow shrine. 

One look at Stalin’s face, notably in the photograph where 
he is shown shaking hands with Von Ribbentrop, surely 
affords ample confirmation of Lenin’s judgment. It is a face 
of unlimited guile, the sort of face one would expect to see 
in an Ameer of Afghanistan, precariously balanced between 
Great Britain, Russia and his own homicidal tribesmen, or 
in an old-fashioned Chinese warlord. Stalin has given many 
proofs of this almost phenomenal guile in the building up of 
his personal dictatorship in Russia. 

Machiavelli would have given him high marks on the 
method by which he utilised Zinoviev and Kamenev to oust 
Trotsky, displaced Zinoviev and Kamenev with the aid of 
Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky, and finally killed all these 
later associates. Again and again, as a correspondent in 
Moscow, I could observe Stalin practising the time-honoured 
Oriental method of sacrificing a few luckless underlings in 
order to divert popular discontent away from himself. And 
could there have been a more impressive demonstration of 
finesse than the shooting for alleged pro-Nazi intrigues of 
political rivals and military leaders whom he wished to destroy 
while he was laying the base of his own understanding with 
Germany ? 

Stalin has played no small part in bringing about the 
present war. The /itmotiv of his diplomacy during the last 
few years (every important detail of Soviet foreign policy 
was dictated by Stalin, regardless of whether Litvinov or 
Molotov was Commissar for Foreign Affairs) has been to 
promote a wart between the Democratic and Fascist powers 
from which the Soviet Union would remain aloof. 
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Given the fairly even balance of forces and the formidable 
nature of modern weapons, there was every reason to expect 
that such a war would be both long and destructive. What 
better preparation could there be for a new upsurge of 
Bolshevism, the natural expression of the unreasoned hatred 
and despair of the masses after the ordeal of a disastrous wat ? 
One cannot know whether Stalin thinks mote in terms of 
world revolution or of Russian national power. The 
preservation of his own absolutism is certainly his first 
concern. But there could surely be no better formula for 
wrecking the European civilisation which he hates, and for 
increasing relative Soviet national strength, than to plunge 
Europe into war. 

Spain seemed to offer the first convenient means of 
embroiling France and Great Britain on one side with Ger- 
many and Italy on the other. The Soviet aid to Spain, too 
limited to affect the final issue of the war, was designed to 
prolong the struggle and to bait the trap for British and 
French intervention. But the British and French 
Governments declined to go to war over Spain. 

Stalin’s hopes rose again with the development of the crisis 
overt Czechoslovakia. Communists and Communist sympa- 
thisers all over the world obeyed Moscow’s orders and 
clamoured for wat over Czechoslovakia. ‘The Soviet Union, 
they insisted, was burning with eagerness to go to war for 
the cause of democracy and small nations. A certain retro- 
spective scepticism in this connection seems pardonable, 
especially when one recalls the complete absence of democracy 
within the Soviet Union and the number of small nations 
(Georgia, Ukrainia, Daghestan, to mention a few) which have 
been snuffed out by the Red Army. 

The Soviet Union made no gesture of even partial mobili- 
sation when the crisis over Czechoslovakia was at its height. 
Indeed, War Commissar Voroshilov at that time was in the 
Far East, ‘ liquidating ’ Marshal Vassily Bluecher, one of the 
few surviving Soviet commanders of proved military capacity. 
Litvinov’s proposal to France to begin staff talks, much 
emphasised by Soviet propagandists at that time, assumes 
another significance to-day, when we know how the staff talks 
which were initiated at the Soviet request in August, 1939, 
ended in a virtual Soviet-German alliance. 
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But Stalin possesses the Oriental capacity for waiting. 
The European catastrophe which he had vainly hoped for in 
1937 and 1938 came to pass in 1939. No one had so much 
reason for satisfaction as Stalin when Chamberlain gave his 
guaranty to Poland and Rumania in the spring of 1939. This 
meant that Great Britain and France had virtually insured 
Russia against a German attack. For Germany could only 
attack the Soviet Union after crushing or drawing into its 
orbit the intermediate states of Poland and Rumania. 

The Anglo-French talks in Moscow wete foredoomed to 
futility from the beginning, and criticism of the manner in 
which they were carried on is beside the point. No matter 
what Great Britain and France had agreed to, there was never 
any chance that Stalin would have carried out (even if he had 
assumed) an obligation to fight Germany. Such a war would 
have involved the gravest risks for a régime that is already 
undermined internally by so many purges and executions 
and by its complete failure to lift the Russian living standard 
above a very low Asiatic level, inferior to that of pre-war 
times. 

But the comedy of conversations with the British and 
French political and military representatives was useful to 
Stalin because it enabled him to blackmail Hitler into signing 
the ‘ non-aggression pact’ of August 23rd, which was soon 
to be revealed in its true character as a mutual aggression pact 
against unfortunate Poland. 

It is already clear that Stalin is the immediate and may well 
be the ultimate beneficiary of the war which he worked so 
long, and with so many artifices, to bring about. The 
Caucasian shoemaker’s son, who is the master of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and the former unemployed house- 
painter who wields a power more unlimited than that of 
Bismarck, have proved worthy successors, in cynicism, of 
their imperial and royal predecessors, Catherine II and 
Frederick the Great, who first partitioned Poland. 

But the price of Hitler’s aggression has been a major war 
in the West which taxes his resources to the utmost and sets 
bounds to the possibilities of eastward expansion. Stalin, 
in contrast to Hitler, is in the position of being able, up to the 
ptesent time at least, to extend the frontiers of his Asiatic 
Empire without coming into conflict with any great Power. 
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Asia is on the march. Europe is tragically, suicidally 
divided—the same state of affairs that in the past contributed 
to the victories of the Saracens, the Mongols and the Turks. 
There are half a dozen parts of the world where Stalin may 
conceivably push ahead as opportunity offers. There is 
highly civilised Scandinavia, which would give Russia a very 
wide window on the Atlantic. 

There is the Balkans, where Russia was so active before 
the World War. It is nonsensical to think of Stalin, the 
typically unromantic Asiatic, as a sentimental apostle of 
pan-Slavism. But he may exploit pan-Slavism, as he would 
exploit anything else, to extend his power and territory. 

It was an old Russian aspiration, the nightmare of British 
statesmen during the nineteenth century, to possess Constanti- 
nople and the Straits. India was another mote distant goal 
of Russian expansion. Soviet power is already supreme in 
Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkestan, and Soviet and Russian skill 
in propaganda among Orientals should not be underrated. 

There remains the Far East. Stalin is not likely to 
provoke hostilities with Japan while he is involved in Europe. 
The stage, therefore, seems set for a Soviet-Japanese détente, 
if not for an entente. ‘There may be an informal partition of 
China, looser and more imperfect than the partition of Poland. 
The railway line from Peking to Canton may become the line 
of demarcation between Japanese and Soviet spheres of 
influence in China. 

The biggest prize of all, for Stalin, may be his quasi-ally, 
the Third Reich. Hitler has already brought Germany a 
considerable part of the way to Bolshevism. Politically and 
psychologically there have always been the closest similarities 
between the Communist and Fascist patterns. Economic and 
social likenesses have grown rapidly during the last few years 
as inequality became more visible in Russia and state control 
became more all-pervasive in Germany. 

Now these two mastodon Powers, one strong in military 
organisation and industrial technique, the other powerful 
through sheer weight of man-power and natural resources, 
are in a state of uneasy understanding. They have a common 
victim, Poland, to serve as a bond of union. 

Should the war go against Germany it is quite conceivable 
that the more extreme Nazis, rather than submit to another 
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Versailles, would wipe out the remnants of the individualist 
system and declare Germany a Soviet republic. This is not 
a reasonable prospect in 1940. It may become a reality in 
1941 Of 1942. 

Stalin is not likely to launch out immediately into a 
Napoleonic career of conquest. He knows better than any 
outsider can know the internal weaknesses of his régime, the 
thwarted plots and suppressed revolts with which it is honey- 
combed, the technical inferiority of the Red Army to any 
Western force. He knows that his system could not stand 
the strain of a major wat with a first-class Power. What 
he has done so far, with consummate skill and cunning, has 
been to manceuvre other peoples into the position of fighting 
his battles. He has fed the Chinese nationalists with enough 
aeroplanes and other supplies to keep the Japanese fully 
occupied in China. And his still more brilliant coup has 
been the promotion of a European war, from which he bowed 
himself out at the last moment. 

The Asiatic dictator may well hope that by the time there 
has been a genuine war ‘to the bitter end’ in Europe there 
will be no great Power left to oppose his schemes of world 
domination. He remembers how in 1918 and 1919 well- 
equipped and well-trained British, French and American 
troops fought indifferently and half-heartedly against the 
ragged, hungry Red bands of that period. 

Europe’s peril is a very real and very grave one, not from 
any positive superior strength of Stalin’s Asiatic realm, but 
from the internal self-destructive forces which the war has 
let loose and which Stalin may be counted on to exploit to 
the utmost. Can there be a miracle, a last-minute saving 
sense of European unity that will halt the glacial mass of Asia, 
which threatens to destroy everything humanistic and 
individualist in Europe itself, as it has already destroyed the 
reflection of European civilisation in Russia ? 


Witit1am Henry CHAMBERLIN. 














THE WAR AT SEA 


So swift a turn has the war at sea taken, so dramatic have 
been the developments of a few days, that suddenly all the 
long, patient and ungrudging spade work that the British 
naval officers and men have done at sea during the winter 
months is in danger of being forgotten, It is indeed difficult, 
in face of the welter of sensation provided in Norwegian 
waters, to remember all the unspectacular weeks of hard 
plodding on convoy work, on patrols, on submarine hunting. 
And yet the evidence is before our eyes every day—in the 
home where the food rations are in some commodities beyond 
the family’s normal. consumption ; in the warehouse where 
inward and outward bound goods move freely and in bulk 
that differs little from those times when perhaps a slump has 
somewhat damped down trade activity ; in the weekly returns 
of shipping convoyed in safety and of shipping lost by enemy 
action. A graph of merchant ship sinkings for eight months 
gives a dramatic and impressive picture of the grip the Navy 
has established on the guerre de course, the control it exercises 
over the modern privateers. 

How far was the flare-up in Norwegian waters due to fear 
of that insistent, unseen pressure? Was there not much in 
the early Nazi comment on the invasion of Norway that 
betrayed the pressing desire among their leaders to extricate 
themselves from the cramping confinement of the Wet 
Triangle of Heligoland Bight, to obtain more Schwimmraum ? 
But he who would swim must also learn to use the water. 
The. marathon runner cannot use the technique of the road 
when he tries to swim the Channel. 

Cicero was pethaps not among the textbooks in which 
Corporal Hitler studied the art of war. That would not, in 
itself, have mattered provided he was prepared to give due 
heed to the warnings of those whose studies had included the 
thesis ‘ He who holds the sea must necessarily be master of 
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the situation.’ But he was not so prepared. The Norwegian 
overseas expedition was undertaken in complete defiance of a 
principle of war established since the days of Themistocles, 
proven throughout the many material changes in the nature 
of sea weapons and immutable under the many varied geogra- 
phical conditions surrounding the wars of the past. Strate- 
gically the venture was unsound: tactically it was hare- 
brained. 

Germany had no command of the sea. The sixty-mile 
passage across the Skagerrak, though close to German naval 
bases and so distant from British, was not dominated by the 
German Navy. Its warships had been using the area almost 
with impunity since September as an exercise ground, since 
there was small point in risking British ships there merely to 
interfere with training squadrons, but the moment that area 
became a vital factor in definite operations of war and pro- 
vided a real objective to justify any material losses the stronger 
Navy intervened to halt the traffic. 

The Skagerrak became at once ‘an area of disputed 
command.’ 

The phrase ‘ command of the sea’ is rather loosely used 
by many publicists and it is perhaps desirable to clarify it 
before proceeding to further analysis of the Norwegian 
operations. 

Command of the sea can be absolute, temporary or 
disputed. It only arises in war-time; when nations ate at 
peace no one has need of it and all can pass lawfully where 
and when they will. 

Absolute command of the sea can only exist in rare 
citcumstances, as, for example, the Boer War, when one 
belligerent had a large Navy and the other had none. 

Temporary command is much more usual. It may extend 
to a certain area of sea—say, the English Channel or the 
Straits of Tsushima—or to seaborne movement generally, as 
in the case of the British Navy after the Battle of Jutland when 
we enjoyed temporary command of the surface of the world’s 
oceans, although it was always open to the High Seas Fleet to 
attempt to wrest that temporary command from us. 

Disputed command arises when two belligerent naval 
forces are each capable of navigating in the area and are per- 
haps fighting for the use of it, as in the case of the sub-surface 
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after the Battle of Jutland, as in the case of the English 
Channel when Napoleon was preparing for his invasion of 
England. 

From this it is clear that the position in the Skagerrak at 
the beginning of April was one of disputed command. Use 
of the area had been temporarily left to the German Navy by 
us, but at any necessary moment we were fully prepared to 
fight for the suppression of German movement there. The 
launching of a seaborne invading army against Norway was 
obviously a ‘necessary moment’ for us, and given the 
numerical superiority of the British Navy there was enormous 
hazard for Germany in venturing on a seaborne military 
expedition. The German Naval Staff must have been fully 
aware of the nature of the risk, and it must equally have 
realised to the full the only strategical disposition of its forces 
which could conceivably enable them to dispute command of 
that area with the British squadrons. It would be to under- 
estimate the professional skill of Grand Admiral Raeder and 
his naval colleagues at the Marineamt to suppose that they did 
not represent the position forcefully to the Fuehrer. But just 
as Grand Admiral von Tirpitz was overruled and fell from 
favour at Imperial Headquarters for his forceful arguments 
about the use of the High Seas Fleet in 1914, so it would seem 
Raeder was overruled and his warnings brushed aside in the 
Brown House study. 

The Hitlerian creed is founded on the assumption that 
the Overman can re-write the teachings of history and re- 
mould strategy to his heart’s desire. That which Napoleon 
after two years of intensive preparation dared not in the end, 
Hitler would do with ease. Had not the Hitler hordes poured 
unimpeded and with clockwork precision into the Rhineland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland? ‘The same meticulous 
planning and unswerving adherence to programme would 
easily carry the hordes into Norway. What was the sea but 
a part of the earth differently coloured on the map ? 

And then from his conjuror’s thinking cap the Fuehrer 
produced his great new idea. A complete surprise for the 
British which would utterly confuse them and send them 
scutrying to and fro between the Arctic Circle and the Bight, 
with no definite objective, not knowing where really to hit. 
The Norwegian expedition should be landed at eight different 
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points, more than 1,500 miles apart. That was to be the 
master stroke of the new strategy—to compel vast dispersal 
of force by the enemy and so counteract his numerical 
superiority. 

To the serious student of sea warfare the plan is demon- 
strably crazy. And there can hardly be a thoughtful layman 
anywhere who, being in possession of the established facts 
about the progress of the operations between April gth and 
April 16th, does not also realise that there must have been 
fundamental weaknesses in it. What they were it is the object 
of this analysis to make clear. 

The basic error was the undertaking of a seaborne expedi- 
tion at all until at least temporary command of the sea routes 
had been ensured. A War Lord with a large navy might have 
taken the risk ; Germany in 1914 was strong enough at sea to 
have undertaken a Norwegian expedition across the Skagerrak 
to Oslo Fjord. But the Germany Navy of 1940 is a fraction 
of the Kaiser’s Fleet and as against our Fleet is relatively much 
weaker than was Scheet’s command compated to Jellicoe’s. 
Hitler has sufficient knowledge of simple arithmetic to under- 
stand this, but, like the Kaiser’s G.H.Q. advisers in 1914, he 
is unable to make an accurate deduction from the data. This 
inability is apparently inherent in the German mentality: a 
continental mind, inland bred, cannot envisage the problems 
of the sea. It knows that a land frontier is but an imaginary 
line and fails to realise that the sea is a tangible and infrangible 
barrier. 

Nevertheless, as a desperate gamble, a form of invasion 
of Norway could have been undertaken in the particular 
geographical conditions of the arena, but the limitations 
within which it could be planned had to be fully realised and 
their efforts accepted. 

The only practicable scheme was a concentrated enter- 
ptise, the fleet massed in the western part of the Skagerrak, 
the invading army’s transports launched behind its shelter 
across the eastern end and aimed solely at landings in and 
around Oslo. The physical barriers of the land masses of 
Norway and Denmark north and south of the sea area pro- 


vided a valuable strengthening of the German Fleet’s tactical 
position in such a plan. It could not be outflanked. Careful 


disposition of submarine and mine traps around the North Sea 
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mouth of the Skagerrak could be expected not only to take 
toll of any essay by the British Fleet to force its way in, but 
also to delay the launching of such an attack. The student, 
pondering in the safety of his work-room over charts of the 
area, may be tempted to ignore the material effects of modern 
weapons like the mine and torpedo and to insist that all 
commanders should display the legendary fighting spirit of a 
Drake or a Nelson, who was actually a most cautious and . 
cateful tactician. The Commander-in-Chief afloat may not so 
airily dismiss the risks of material losses (the British public 
has a perverse objection to the breakage of sea-eggs in the 
making of war omelettes) and the preparatory operations for 
a break through in force into the Skagerrak to tackle the 
German Fleet might well have occupied time, during which 
the Nazi troop transports and supply ships moving from Kiel 
Bay up the western coast of Sweden would have been pouring 
reinforcements, munitions and supplies into the occupied 
bases on Oslo Fjord to strengthen the army of invasion. 
That plan however lacked those elements of the grandiose 
and the spectacular which are essential for the gratification of 
Hitler. His temperament demanded something world-shat- 
tering as a demonstration of Nazi power. And so the conjur- 
ing trick of simultaneous landings at eight different points was 
produced for the bedazzlement of the world and the bewilder- 
ing of the British Naval Staff. The small German Navy was 
dispersed into little packets over a 1,500 mile front ; immense 
lines of communication were opened up through open waters 


in which (despite the verbal ‘ victories’ of Dr. Goebbels) the 
British Navy had held command of the sea throughout the 
war; and every possible chance for defeat in detail of the 
scattered naval units and landing parties was presented to 
their enemy. 

The consequences were speedily seen, Hitler had ignored 
the elasticity of sea power. Within a week the British Navy 
had struck at his plan not only along the western Norwegian 
coasts but deep into the Skagerrak and even into the Baltic 
right up to Memel. The Narvik ‘ sabotage squad ” was cut off 
and a heavy numerical loss inflicted on the German naval 


strength by the obliteration of eight of the few large destroyers 
it possessed. Air power, sea based, struck at the cruisers and 
destroyers in Bergen and Trondhjem and sank them, for they 
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were immobilised against the wharves and offered targets as 
stationary as watehouses. And the main lines of communica- 
tion in the Skagerrak were fiercely raided by British sub- 
marines and by some of the Norwegian warships that had 
escaped the net of treachery in which most of the Norwegian 
Navy was entangled and prevented from operating. 

The story of the attacks on transports, as it gradually 
emerged from the welter of messages and radio bulletins, 
provides the completest measure of the folly and inadequacy 
of the Nazi tactics in this sea affair. Even before a single 
transport had reached Norway, before a single soldier had 
been disembarked, British submarines had begun the work of 
interference with the invader’s movements. A transport, a 
naval auxiliary and a tanker were all sunk in the course of 
Monday, April 8th, on their way to Norwegian south coast 
ports. The following day five more transports went to the 
bottom. On April roth one was torpedoed and one captured. 
On the 11th a munition ship was blown up by aircraft and a 
tanker scuttled by her crew when sighted by a British cruiser, 
and on the following day another was scuttled when a 
Norwegian torpedo boat came in sight. 

If we analyse the complete list we find that ten vessels 
which were in convoy were sunk by British attacks in five 
days. German attacks on British convoys sank twenty-nine 
ships in thirty weeks (and some of these losses were due to 
mines). The conttast is noteworthy, for it is a clear indication 
that the escort provided for the convoys was inadequate. 
How could it be anything else ? The few destroyers that the 
Nazi Navy possessed had been frittered away on distant 
operations on the West Coast and the ships moving along the 
essential lines of communication emerging from Kiel Bay 
could only be covered by small escort vessels and armed 
trawlers. The Admiralty’s official reports that in one attack 
on a Nazi convoy our submarines sank two ships and got 
torpedoes home on four others and that in another attack four 
torpedoes again found their mark is clear proof that the 
attackers were not seriously harassed by the escorting craft, 
at least until after the damage was done. There has been no 
instance of U-boats carrying out such wholesale slaughter 
among our convoys. Nor are the Nazi losses from convoys 
the only evidence of misconception in the tactical plans. The 
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sinking of solitary transports and the self-destruction of others 
when they encountered hostile warships is proof that the 
German naval authorities had committed the almost incredible 
folly of sending troopships and vessels with urgently needed 
stores to make their way across disputed waters without any 
escort at all. Nothing but the direst necessity could have 
brought about such a state of affairs, and it is not surprising 
that at the end of the first week of operations circumstantial 
accounts came from Denmark of many transports being held 
up in Danish ports because of the danger of mines and sub- 
marine attacks. Maintenance of communication had already 
been interrupted, when but a fragment of the invading army 
had reached Norway and when vast quantities of heavy 
equipment were still lacking for the conduct of land operations 
on an extensive scale. ; 

The essential adherence to programme times—so successful 
a feature of the overland invasions of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland—was not possible oversea for him who did not hold 
command of the sea and was not master of the situation. 

The full price to be paid by Germany for the blunders of 
her first attempt at seaborne operations has yet to be learned. 
The debit balance will mount in ways that as yet we cannot 
foretell. But the material price is already staggering. In one 
week the folly of Hitler has presented the British Navy with 
material gains far exceeding those wrenched so painfully and 
at such cost from the Battle of Jutland. The relative strengths 
of the British and German Navies after that engagement 
remained unaltered. Only on the psychological side was 
there any great advantage to Britain. But the operations of 
the first week of the Norwegian adventure reduced the 
German Navy to virtual impotence. It lost 50 per cent. of its 
strength in capital ships ; 33 per cent. of its strength in large 
cruisers ; 83 per cent. of its strength in light cruisers; and 
45 of its strength in destroyers. At a blow of its own 
Fuehrer’s devising the German Navy was reduced to low 
rank among the minor naval Powers. It became numerically 
less powerful in the main classes of warship than Sweden, less 
powerful than Spain, along whose coasts a bare two years since 
the German Navy was playing at being a protector of the 
Iberian people ! 

The politician dictating strategy is almost invariably a 
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pathetic failure. The commonsense view of political inter- 
ference with belligerent technique was bluntly put by an old 
English Admiral in Victorian days when he said of the 
politicians : 

They have no right whatever to say ‘ You do not need that 
number of ships or guns or men’ [to carry out a specific strategical 


purpose]. For that is not their business at all and they know 
nothing whatever about it. 


The Nazi invasion of Norway was literally shipwrecked 
at the outset. For the ‘ politikers ’ devised it and that is not 
their business at all. They showed to the whole world that 
they did indeed ‘ know nothing whatever about it.’ 


H. C, Ferrasy. 





1940 


BRITISH SHIPPING AFTER THE WAR 


THE Germans have sustained their first defeat. The coup with 
the U-boat employed without regard to the laws of God or 
man, the mine sown broadcast in the fairways of shipping, 
and the swift flying bombing aeroplane, has not come off. 
But whether we gain the fullest ultimate advantage from our 
success depends on the extent to which the Government takes 
a long-range view of the necessities of shipping and the 
other maritime industries after the war. 

If the errors of the struggle of 1914-18 are repeated the 
foundations on which our prosperity as well as our safety 
have rested during past centuries may be undermined, to our 
undoing as an island nation, dependent, first and last, on the 
free use of the seas, and to the eventual ruin of the maritime 
Empire, of which this country, owing to Imperial Preference, 
is now more than ever the pivot. 

The enemy was confident that, profiting by the experience 
of the last sink-at-sight campaign, by which he almost 
achieved victory,’ he could speedily sever our sea communi- 
cations, thus cutting us off from the markets of the world as 
well as from the Dominions and Colonies, and paralysing our 
whole war effort. The Germans had provided themselves 
with more submarines than they had at their command during 
the last war ; they had devised more effective mines, including 
the electric mines ; and they had developed better aeroplanes, 
not only equipped with deadly bombs but carrying quick- 
firing guns with which to rake the decks of our ships. 

In the ‘ black month’ of the last war, April, 1917, they 
sank British ships of 551,203 tons gross, so that in the first 


1 * There appears to be a serious danger that our losses in merchant ships, combined 
with the losses in neutral merchant ships, may by the early summer of 1917 have such 
a serious effect upon the import of food and other necessaries into the Allied countries 
as to force us into accepting peace terms which the military position on the Continent 
would not justify and which would fall far short of our desires.-—Admiral of the Fleet 
Earl Jellicoe in a letter to the Admiralty, October 29th, 1916, 
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eight months of the present war they no doubt anticipated 
that they could destroy at least 4,000,000 tons gross of our 
shipping, besides making heavy depredations on neutrals, 
with the result that we should no longer be able to replenish 
our stores of food and raw materials, to mobilise the strength 
of the Empire, or to support our naval, military and aerial 
forces, all of them dependent on overseas supplies. 

Owing to the counter-measures adopted by the Admiralty, 
the vigilance and courage of the Royal Navy, and the uncon- 
querable spirit and resourcefulness of the officers and men of 
the Mercantile Marine, the losses at sea have been less than 
one-fifth as large as the enemy expected, amounting to only 
750,000 tons gross. Moreover, as a result of the gains by 
ships which have been completed in the shipyards, captured 
from the enemy, or bought or chartered from neutrals, those 
losses have been reduced to a negligible figure, if, indeed, 
they have not been wiped out. The effective sea-carrying 
capacity which the Ministry of Shipping now has under its 
control cannot be much, if anything, less than it was when the 
war opened, for in the meantime the convoys have been 
speeded up, merchant officers have become more accustomed 
to wat conditions of navigation, and the organisation at the 
ports has been improved, with the result that vessels spend 
more time at sea. The success of the British seamen of both 
navies has far exceeded any reasonable expectation in view of 
the suddenness and intensity of the enemy’s attack ; from the 
day of the outbreak of hostilities, when the Athenia was sunk, 
the Germans have been fighting an ‘all in’ war with all the 
weapons at their command and with complete disregard either 
of international law or the dictates of humanity, and they have 
failed. 

The ill effects of the war on shipping from which we are 
suffering are traceable, not to the enemy, but to the indiffer- 
ence of successive Governments to the attack on our supre- 
macy by rivals by means of flag discrimination, reservation of 
coastal shipping and subsidies—during the years which pre- 
ceded the opening of the present struggle.. As long ago as 
1933 the gravity of the situation which was developing was 
brought to the attention of the Ministers of the day.” It was 
pointed out that the merchant tonnage under the British flag, 

2 The Eclipse of British Seapower: An Increasing Peril. By Sir Archibald Hurd. 
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which was 49°2 per cent. of the world’s tonnage in 1900 and 
42°3 per cent. in 1914, had fallen to only 32°9 per cent. and 
was still decreasing owing to the shrinkage of international 
trade; the payment of shipping subsidies amounting to 
upwards of £30,000,000 annually by some foreign Govern- 
ments; and the lower wages and other operating costs of 
other competitors. Emphasis was laid on the fact that 
shipping is an essential industry to an island people, who must 
import most of their food and raw materials and must export 
goods and coal in order that they may pay for their necessities. 
The people of the British Isles, whose sea instinct has been 
developed by theit environment, are sea-dependent to a 
greater extent than any other population, and, indeed, the 
whole of the countries forming the British Empire are, in 
vatying degree, also sea-dependent. A few years ago an 
American writer summed up the position in these words : 
‘ The component parts of the British Empire are tied together 
by ships. The component parts of the United States are tied 
together by railways and highways.’ 

To the people of the British Isles, completely surrounded 
by the sea, ships are not luxuries but necessities, and, therefore, 
the situation which developed after the last war should have 
roused the country to defensive action. Lord Essendon 
uttered words of warning a few years ago which may appro- 
priately be recalled to-day, since they may serve as a danger 
signal for the future now that events have proved once more 
that shipping is our life-line : 


There is no longer any such thing as the freedom of the seas, in 
the sense of shipowners being free to conduct their business on 
accepted commercial lines, as at every turn there is either some 
trade restriction or some State-aided competition, which is gradually 
taking the shipping industry out of the realms of ordinary com- 


petitive commerce. 


In face of these and other warnings, British shipping, 
dependent on the private investor for capital and reflecting at 
sea the high standard of living of this country—wages and 
other costs—was left to fight without aid, on the one hand, 
against the resources of foreign treasuries, and, on the other 
hand, against the advantages enjoyed by competitors with 
lower standards of living. When the present war began 
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there were 1,000 fewer ocean-going ships and 2,000,000 tons 
less sea-going tonnage at this country’s disposal than in 1914 
—that is, vessels suitable for the carriage of general cargoes 
and passengers—while the number of seamen had decreased 
by 70,000. We thus began the war with a handicap. 

An attempt was made to conceal the truth, as though the 
Germans, with Lloyd’s Register Book and other reference 
books at their disposal, were unable to add two and two 
together and make four, or probably a higher figure. It was 
said that we had 21,000,000 tons of shipping. That fallacy 
was exposed early in the present year by Mr. F. Fletcher Hunt, 
the chairman of the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Associa- 
tion. During the debate on shipping in the House of Com- 
mons on March 18th last, Mr. E. Shinwell, M.P., carried the 
matter a stage further. He revealed the result of a close 
examination of the tonnage position. Only ships of 2,000 
tons or upwards can be used for the carriage of food and raw 
materials; tankers must also be excluded because their 
cargoes are oil in bulk which has replaced our own coal in the 
Royal Navy and now drives about half our merchant ships 
besides operating our road transport.’ Nor are large liners, 
owing to their great length and draught, of service except as 
transports. Finally, the fighting services need a large amount 
of tonnage for auxiliary purposes. Having made all the 
necessary deductions, Mr. Shinwell stated : 


In 1914 we had 2,813 ships of 13,000,000 odd tons on which we 
relied for our carriage of food and raw materials. To-day we have 
1,751 Of 12,000,000 tons, and on the assumption that we exclude 
liners beyond 15,000 tons and some between 10,000 and 15,000, 
our effective tonnage is not more than 10,000,000 tons. 


So much for the British strength in merchant tonnage. 
Unfortunately, successive French Governments were as 
unmindful of the needs of their country as the Government 
of this country. The British and French Governments were 
both short of merchant tonnage when the war began. Who 
can doubt that knowledge of this weakness was a factor in 
leading the Germans to make an intensive attack by U-boats, 
mines and bombing aeroplanes on merchant vessels ? 


8 The oil tankers on the Register of the United Kingdom in June last were of nearly 
3,000,000 tons gross, 
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From the opening of the struggle this country has been 
dependent, to an extent unknown in any previous conflict, on 
neutral tonnage to supplement our inadequate shipping 
resoutces. On the eve of hostilities, Ministers remarked 
optimistically that any shortage of British ships could be made 
good by using neutral tonnage. That was true to a limited 
extent ; but at a high price, as the Ministry of Shipping has 
since discovered. Foreign shipowners have been able to ask 
and obtain extravagant rates of hire ; they have had the whip 
hand of us and have insisted on being paid market rates which 
have reflected the law of supply and demand. We have no 
cause of complaint. The extent to which the rates which 
neutrals have been able to earn have risen since the outbreak 
of war is illustrated by the following figures for ships bound 
to the United Kingdom : 





Pre-war. To-day. 
St. Lawrence/U.K. . ‘ . | 25. 9d. per quarter 195. 
Cuba/U.K. . ‘ . | 185. od. per ton I1§S. 
River Plate (up river)/U. K.. . | sosod >, 1255. 
British Columbia/U.K. 4 . | 268. 6d. i 1705. 
Saigon/U.K. . 4 . | 278. 6d. 3 1605. 
South Australia/U. K. : .|31s.od. ,, 1405. 


While neutrals have been reaping the benefits flowing 
from our necessity, the Ministry of Shipping has been busy 
checking what has been described as ‘ profiteering ’ by British 
owners. From the outbreak of war a great deal of the tonnage 
on the Register of the United Kingdom was withdrawn from 
the freight market by the Government. In February all sea- 
going tonnage was requisitioned and eventually Government 
control was extended to vessels in the short sea trades. 
Owners have been paid sums on account for the use of their 
property, the eventual rate of hire remaining a matter of 
negotiation. Owing to the complicated character of the cal- 
culations which had to be made and the changes in conditions 
which have occurred since the discussions began, it was not 
until last month that provisional terms were submitted to the 
industry by the Ministry. Their examination showed that 
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the department was taking a short-range view of the necessities 
of the industry, which was én extremis in September last when 
the policy of the enemy forced it into the forefront of the 
war. It was also ignoring the post-war situation when the 
industry will have to fight for its life, owing to the competition 
of European rivals, enriched by the war, and the competition 
also of the Americans and Japanese, who will have gained an 
ascendancy on many trade routes from which British ships 
have perforce had to be withdrawn in order to serve the war 
needs of the Allies. 

British shipowners fear that history may repeat itself with 
disastrous consequences to themselves and to the nation. In 
the early part of the war of 1914-18 British as well as neutral 
tonnage gained all the advantages of a free market. Large 
profits were made. British owners are under no reproach on 
that account. As Sir Arthur Salter, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping, has declared : 


It is useless and foolish to blame owners for refusing to take 
more than five shillings when offered ten. So long as the com- 
modities requiring transport were being purchased by private 
merchants and sold under competitive conditions, the only result 
of an individual shipowner choosing to take a lower rate than the 
market was offering would be that he would give an extra profit at . 
his own expense to the merchant, who was normally no more a 
deserving object of charity than himself. The merchant would buy 
his goods in the cheapest market and would sell them in the home 
market at the highest price he could get. From his point of view 
the price he had to pay for freight was merely an item in his expenses. 
It did not affect the competitive price which the purchaser was 
willing to pay and the merchant was able to get for his sales. 


Not until the beginning of 1917 were British ships 
requisitioned by the Government at fixed rates, while neutrals 
continued, of course, to receive the high world rates which 
were then to be obtained. In the one case earnings were 
limited by the British Government and in the other they were 
limited only by the law of supply and demand. Mr. H. M. 
Cleminson, General Manager of the Chamber of Shipping, 
recently recalled that while enemy tonnage was largely lost or 
immobilised, owners of neutral tonnage were ina position to 
make unexampled profits. Thus, where the British Govern- 
ment paid for British requisitioned tonnage 125. 6d. a ton. d.w. 
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it paid for neutral tonnage 255. to 355. a ton d.w. per month 
and open market rates obtained by neutrals and allies reached 
as much as 1005. per ton d.w. 


The British Government paid for neutral tonnage up to 2255, 
per ton for grain from the Plate ; that is, over £11 per ton of cargo, 
equal to £17 per gross registered (ship) ton or, for the one voyage, 
double the pre-war cost of a new ship or four times the average 
pre-war capital value for each voyage, and the neutral ship could 
make, if spared, three such voyages a year. 


The advantages enjoyed by neutrals were reflected, in 
particular, in the vast sums which were afterwards spent on 
increasing the tonnage of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Greece, while the advantages enjoyed by the Allies of this 
country were reflected in the growth of Japanese shipping, 
which was of 1,708,000 tons in 1914 and had increased to 
5,639,000 tons in June, 1939. The British Government, in 
effect, financed the expansion of foreign fleets. 

In these conditions neutrals prospered, while the Ministry 
of Shipping made profits running into many million pounds 
out of the British tonnage which it had requisitioned and the 
Government’s war risks insurance; after the wart British 
owners had to spend £134,000,000 over and above the 
compensation which they had received in replacing tonnage 
lost at sea, besides meeting greatly increased operating charges. 
The industry, hitherto one of the most prosperous, was bled 
white during its struggle for existence against intense foreign 
competition, with the result that replacement of tonnage as 
it became old was retarded for want of funds to meet the high 
building costs.‘ The profits from voyages of the liner 
companies in the seven yeats 1932-38 were on the average 
only 1# per cent. on the capital at risk, after provision had 
been made for depreciation ; the tramp section of the industry 
traded more profitably in 1937 than for many years, but in 
the following year freights fell; on the eve of the war the 
allocations for depreciation were in arrears to the extent of 
£7,500,000. It was evident that the industry as a whole was 
in a parlous condition, being without adequate resources to 
replace or support its fleets and thus maintain efficient 


“ In the first three months of last year the shipbuilding industry, capable of an 
output of 2,000,000 tons gross a year, received orders for only 71,000 tons gross. 
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services on the great trade routes. Even before the 
demands of war for labour and material had increased ship- 
yard prices, the effect of the rearmament movement had been 
reflected in the rise in the cost of new tonnage; a vessel 
which could have been built for £100,000 in 1938 was not to 
be obtained for less than £120,000 and to-day the price would 
exceed £160,000, That upward movement, which will’ be 
accentuated as the war proceeds, constitutes a problem of the 
utmost gravity to an industry which has to face competitors 
who are less heavily handicapped in this respect as well as in 
the matter of wages and other running costs, which continue 
to mount up as an inevitable consequence of the war. 

The acuteness of the crisis in the shipping and ship- 
building industries was admitted by the Government in July 
last when a second reading was given to the British Shipping 
(Assistance) Bill. This measure, which was dropped after 
the war opened, provided a sum not exceeding £2,750,000 
per annum for tramp voyages for a period of five years ; 
loans up to £10,000,000 for the building of cargo vessels ; 
£2,500,000 for grants towards the cost of building cargo 
vessels, and {10,000,000 for assistance to liner services 
suffering from foreign subsidised competition. 

Last September, shipping passed immediately under 
Government control; owners have had no opportunity of 
building up reserves to be husbanded against the development 
of the post-war competition. Consequently, unless the rates 
of hire negotiated by the Ministry of Shipping take full 
account of the post-war situation when new ships will cost 
possibly more than twice the price for which they could 
have been built in August last, and neutrals will have large 
funds at their command for building and operating their _ 
ships, possibly superior ships, the British industry will fail to 
attract capital and will languish. The only wise course for 
the Ministry to pursue in the national interest is to recompense 
the industry on a liberal scale on the understanding that the 
revenue will not be dissipated in extravagant dividends or 
withdrawn from the industry, but will be used for building 
up financial reserves for carrying on the bellum tacens which 
will reopen as soon as the war with lethal weapons comes to 
an end. 


The safety and the prosperity of this country and the 
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whole Empire depend’on adequate and efficient shipping 
services ; and events since the war opened have proved that, 
although the shipping was efficient, we had too few ships— 
at a minimum 1,000 fewer than we needed. So the objective 
of the Ministry of Shipping should be not merely to ensure 
that ships which are lost by war or marine casualty are 
replaced, but that the mercantile marine is increased by not 
less than 2,000,000 tons gross and that conditions are created, 
by subsidy or otherwise, under which that increased volume 
of tonnage can be operated successfully against foreign 
competition, whatever form it may take. 

This is a matter which concerns not this country only but 
all the British peoples, whose overseas trading is carried on 
mainly in ships on the British register. We have been forced 
by circumstances beyond our control to raise an Army on the 
Continental scale, as well as a great air force, but we remain 
islanders and the Empire is incurably maritime. We must 


have merchant ships to carry trade over the oceans and 


men-of-wat to defend those ships and their cargoes. Admiral 
Colomb, a naval officer who studied maps, and a student of 
history, asked years ago a question which the peoples of the 
Empire might well address to themselves to-day—‘* What is 
the British Empire in its maritime aspect?” His answer may 
be appropriately recalled : 


It is a vast, straggling, nervous, arterial and venous system, 
having its heart, lungs and brain in the British Islands, its alimen- 
tary bases in the great possessions of India, Australia and North 
America, and its ganglia in the Crown Colonies. 

Through this system pulsates the life-blood of the Empire. 
Main arteries and corresponding veins lead east through the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea to India, China, and Australia; west to 
America and the West Indies ; south to Australia, Southern Africa, 
and America, and to the Pacific. Capillaries the most minute, at the 
extremities of civilisation, gather up the raw produce of the nations, 
transmit it to the larger channels, which in their turn convey it to 
the heart. This tremendous organ, having extracted all that is 
necessary for its own sustenation, forces the transmitted produce 
through the great main channels, and finally through millions of 
branching filaments to sustain and revivify the nations of the earth 
to their remotest borders. 

The life of an Empire so highly organised must hang by a 
thread. It is no mollusc from whose inert substance huge masses 
VoL. CXXVII—No. 759 u 
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may be detached at will without much effect upon its vitality. It 
is a living organism whose parts are all interdependent, and highly 
sensitive in their relations. A stab at the heart may put it to death 
more suddenly, but perhaps not more surely, than the severing of a 


remote artery, or the wounding of a ‘ nerve centre.’ 





The trade of this unique organisation can be carried on 
only in merchant ships, which must be protected by ships of 
wat. 
‘ The real essence of the problem,’ the President of the 
Chamber of Shipping (Sir Philip Haldin) has declared, ‘is to 
find the means of building new ships for old as the latter weat 
out, of replacing ships lost by marine casualties, and obtaining 
fresh capital to increase our Mercantile Marine.’ In view of 
the advance in naval architecture and marine engineering, 
twenty years may be regarded as covering the efficient life of 
an ocean-going vessel. Lloyd’s Register Book for 1939-40 
shows that in June last, excluding ships of less than 2,000 tons, 
vessels of 3,222,499 tons were already beyond that age limit, 
with a further 3,364,647 tons in the next category of from 
fifteen to twenty years. So it may be concluded that 6,587,146 
tons were due for immediate or early replacement, or 41°5 per 
cent. of the total seagoing shipping. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that shipowners regard the replacement problem 
with anxiety, for the enemy is taking toll of new as well as old 
tonnage and the experience of the last war is that war-built 
tonnage is not as well built as tonnage constructed under 
morte leisurely conditions, and that ships which operate under 
wat conditions become inefficient much quicker than 
under peace conditions. Less attention can be given to 
running repairs and the engine room staffs are often less 
experienced in their work. 

The economic importance of shipping is usually under- 
estimated. It supports a variety of trades in all parts of the 
country which give employment to about 1,000,000 men. It 
was estimated on the eve of the war of 1914-18 that the 
capital invested in all the industries concerned with sea 
transport amounted to about £1,000,000,000. The sum is 
much larger now, perhaps as much as 50 per cent. higher. 
There is hardly a city or town in this country which is not 
concerned to some extent in the building, equipment and 
furnishing of ships, though the actual operation of ships is 
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the business of the great and little ports. If shipping suffers, 
its misfortunes are shared by the whole business world as 
well as by all sections of workers. The maintenance of our 
high standard of living and the restoration of our export trade 
after the war, as well as the balancing of our national trading 
account, depend on cheap transport by sea. That is one of the 
advantages which we possessed in past centuries. Hitherto 


. we have been able to reach the markets of the world at a low 


cost in comparison with the charges of railways. If we 
surrender that advantage we shall not only handicap all our 
manufacturing industries, as well as the coal exporting in- 
dustry, but, to the extent that the tonnage under the British 
flag continues to decline, unemployment in the British Isles 
will be increased, raising social problems which will be the 
embarrassment of future Governments. 

Events have shown conclusively that we must have more 
ships if the nation’s overseas supplies are to be maintained 
and that, under peace conditions, we cannot operate at a 
reasonable profit even the ships that we had on the eve of the 
war, and hence the intervention of the Government with its 
British Shipping (Assistance) Bill. The war offers to the 
Government the opportunity of re-establishing the Merchant 
Navy at an adequate strength. If that problem be tackled 
during the war, it can be done for a far smaller sum than if it 
is postponed. The cost of replacement should be regarded 
as a war cost to be spread over the period of the war. Month 
by month the necessary sums can be accumulated out of 
earnings paid to shipowners and then the burden will be so 
distributed that it will be felt hardly at all by producers or 
consumers. 

In these circumstances, the country would emerge from 
the war with an instrument of sea transport which would be 
at an advantage, instead of a disadvantage, in competing on 
the trade routes. If, on the other hand, the industry is starved 
and the replacement problem ignored, it may be that the 
heaviest toll of the war will, apart from the sacrifice of life, 
be the loss of our maritime position. 

ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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HITLER AND THE KINGS 


WHEN the Norwegian Government told the British Govern- 
ment on April 14th that the German Air Force had been 
ordered to bomb King Haakon personally, and when we 
read of a staunch handful of fifteen Norwegian soldiers who, 
by sacrificing their own lives on the road between Oslo and 
Elverum, foiled an attempt by the German Army to capture 
the royal person, it seemed as if the curtain had been lifted 
from one more incongruity of Hitler’s mind. Was it worth 
the indignation that it caused in America ? Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
* phantast,’ recked little whether he took possession of Albert 
of the Belgians. He aimed at the Maas fortresses and the 
Channel ports. Hitler, the ‘ materialist,’ neglected the ports 
of Norway to pursue into the mountains a will-o’-the-wisp 
of over military age. King Haakon, who at one moment 
had to hide under a railway truck from bomb splinters, told 
a journalist after the first halloo was over that he had not 
taken off his boots for three days. Was this cricket? Was 
it chess ? Was it warfare? Was it class hatred, or, perhaps, 
an odd obsession of Hitler’s with the feats of Salic warriors 
or Staufen captains ? 

Hitler has dealt with four Presidents so far—the obscure 
Miklas, who stayed, Eduard Benesh, who left, Emil Hacha, 
who fainted, and Moscicki, who fled, leaving the national 
dignity of Poland in the keeping of the Mayor of Warsaw. 
A President is not much of a problem. He is at the best 
a harmless electee, and his sufferings, if any, do not appal 
the world. A King is less easy to handle. Hitler with one 
stroke this month made a crowned head a captive in his own 
palace and another a fugitive. 

Napoleon, who only regarded the Tsar as his equal, as 
Hitler, it may be, regards Stalin, had a respect for hereditary 
monarchs. At any rate he was anxious to know what the 
‘kings by descent’ would do in this and that predicament. 
He envied the Habsburgs. Hitler, who avoided discussing 
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the principles of monarchy in Mein Kampf, has never taken 
kindly to kings. His enthusiasm in the Great War was not 
for his rulers. He has since repeatedly called the leaders of 
the Second Reich ‘ feige.’ Only once did he espouse a 
monarchical cause, and that was in the Burgerbrau Keller 
in 1923, when President von Kahr refused to join his putsch. 
Hitler, in tense agony lest the putsch should be executed by 
another than himself, sought to move the old monarchist 
with an exclamation: ‘Indeed, Excellence, the monarchy 
suffered in a shameless manner in the November crime of 
1918, and there is a grave injustice to be tepaired.’ It was 
a tuse which moved von Kahr at the time. But when the 
true day of reckoning came, June 30th, 1934, the venerable: 
Bavarian monarchist was found hacked to death on Dachau 
Moor. He was eight years the senior of Neville Chamberlain. 
It was the old men whom Hitler seemed to fear most. 

As with the Wittelsbach, so with the Hohenzollerns. 
In January, 1939, an Army Order issued by General Keital 
forbade toasts to the Kaiser on his eighty-first birthday. 
Even the idea of a few shapeless old countesses and doddering 
majors toasting the man in Doorn was hateful to him. The 
order was minute, it left no loopholes to his officers. They 
were to leave table at an attempt to toast, they must report 
their hosts or drinking companions to their superior officers. 
Schluss | 

To supplant the memory of a king Hitler has held big 
receptions at the end of January in the past two years. In 
the vast new Chancellery he has revealed his own splendours, 
and it is worth notice that, instead of receiving the officers of 
a regiment, he preferred to divide the generations. One day 
he would fill his marbled halls with colonels, another day 
with hundreds of young lieutenants, another day with 
generals. Thus the Army went before him, not as a body 
of men, but in age groups, to be lectured to according to 
their years. 

What of the kings of the bordering states? While at 
peace with them, Hitler treats them with the studied correct- 
ness of a parvenu. His birthday telegrams are regular. But 
here and there his animosity wells up. 

With the House of Orange Hitler’s relations soon became 
clouded. That military school of thought which was 
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responsible for the invasion of Norway saw, in 1935 and 1936, 
before the Rhineland was refortified, a possible counter- 
move to a French re-occupation of the Rhineland in a sweeping 
flank movement through Holland. With this in mind every 
attempt was made to bring Holland under German com- 
mercial and diplomatic tutelage. The Dutch replies to 
Hitler’s offers of non-aggression pacts and guarantees were 
strong meat. He imagined that the Dutch Crown was the 
rallying point for this resistance. He felt himself spurned 
as an interloper. I was assured in 1939 by a trustworthy 
Dutch correspondent in Berlin that the Nazis nursed a plan 
in 1935 to capture Queen Wilhelmina as a punishment for 
Dutch arrogance, and thus to force concessions out of 
Holland. He added that the plan was later abandoned in 
favour of a complete conquest of the Netherlands. The 
relations between the House of Orange and Adolf Hitler 
were not improved by the marriage of Prince Bernhard zur 
Lippe-Biesterfeld with Princess Juliana. This minor German 
Prince made it clear from the beginning that his German 
birth was to be completely left out of the transaction. 
Attempts to exploit it by the Berlin Government were care- 
fully suppressed. Hitler was so piqued by the time that the 
matriage took place that he confiscated the passports of some 
German princesses who had been invited to the ceremony. 
A Dutch negotiator, the journalist, van Maasdyk, had extra- 
ordinary difficulties in obtaining the release of the passports 
from Goering. 

For King Leopold, as far as is known, thete is little 
personal animosity ; but the King of the Hellenes is disliked, 
as he was due to visit Hitler in 1938 and cancelled his visit 
owing to international events. It is hardly to be expected 
that the King of Italy, who regards Hitler as the wrong 
influence on a once reasonable Duce, should be regarded 
in Berlin as a champion of the axis. His encounter with 
Hitler in Rome in 1938 lacked personal friendliness. ‘Towards 
a restoration of monatchy in Spain, Hitler is known. to be 
unfavourable. The Crown was an obstacle to German 
intrigues in Spain during the Great War. A restoration in 
Spain would seem to disrupt the mystical triangle of ideology 
which Hitler worked round France during the Spanish 
civil war. 
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We recall three other kings who have visited Hitler— 
King Carol of Rumania, King Gustav of Sweden and King 
Boris of Bulgaria (the last King of Yugoslavia did not have 
a chance). The gaunt Mr. X, who dropped in at the Chan- 
cellery on his way to the Riviera in the winter of 1938-1939, 
was no doubt blacklisted this year as a member of the Oslo 
Conference and as one who rejected the generous offer of a 
non-aggression pact with the Third Reich last year. King 
Carol, who went to Berchtesgaden on his way home from 
London early in 1939, is too independent for the liking of 
the Fiihrer. 

None of these monarchs has reached a friendly footing 
with the Dictator, whose impulses can tead him to befriend 
his chauffeurs. Maybe the unalterable bitterness of class 


‘distinctions, the instinct of a revolutionary, has thwarted good 


personal relations. Maybe envy for rank borne easily, for 
their immunity from Press attack, for the welcomes that 
they meet everywhere, for the bouquets of flowers which 
their Chiefs of Police allow them to receive in the streets. 

The diseased and inchoate brain of Hitler is systematically 
‘ packed’ with fancies and prejudices by his cronies. To 
Himmler we can trace a fantastic respect for the antique, for 
the crown and sceptre and the history of Imperial Germany. 
To von Ribbentrop we can ascribe a deepening hatred for 
the kings of the little realms around him. The German 
Press reflects Hitler’s mind, when with polite sarcasm it 
refers to die Regierung seiner Majestét in accusing Great Britain 
of huge crimes against humanity. The fatalistic, gregarious 
character of the German people subjects it to these dynamic 
waves of feeling. Once they hated Social Democrats, then 
they hated Bolsheviks, then Czechs; once French, now 
British, once anarchists, and communists; now it must be 
kings. Once communists poisoned the international well 
of amity. Now it is kings who refuse to trade their kingdoms 
for a protectorship at the orders of Dr. Brauer, who are 
responsible for the criminal resistance of their peoples, who 
deserve to be bombed till their crowns fall off. 

Heinrich Himmler is one of the amateur historians of the 
Party, who has a passion for resurrecting the late Middle 
Ages in their most grandiose and most foul aspects. He has 
surrounded himself with small princes, and is said to be fair 
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game for antiquarians. In 1937 he ordered excavations in 


Quedlinburg Cathedral for the tomb of the first Heinrich 
(Henry the Fowler, King and Emperor, died 936)... To him 
it was destiny, die Vorsebung, that one Heinrich should view 
the bones of the other, just as Frederick II disinterred the 
remains of Charlemagne. The German News Agency 
announced that the imperial bones were found and Heinrich 
Himmler sped to Quedlinburg. But die Vorsehung was for 
once wrong. It was an obscure and unknown grave. The 
Press dropped the story again instantly. (It is die Vorsebung, 
incidentally, which is one day to be held responsible for the 
bombing of London.) 

Himmler, when he entered Austria, found rich new fields 
for his master. The Imperial Regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Crown of Charlemagne,' the sword of the Reich, 
sceptre, orb, and the piece of the True Cross and the head 
of the spear that pierced Our Lord were taken from Vienna 
and displayed in the Church of the Meistersinger in Nurem- 
berg. Hitler visited the church twice, in September and 
November, 1938, and must have fixed that peculiar vacant 
stare on his booty while S.S. guards kept watch with rifles 
at the present. But no, these baubles were not for him, he 
was not a paternal, kingly nature, his was not a majestic 
figure, He could not ride a horse or weat a sword, buckle 
on knee breeches and choose himself a consort. The mantle 
of Roger of Sicily was not for his shoulders. He was born 
to be the enemy of kings. 

I think it must have been von Ribbentrop, purveyor of 
hatred, who having given the Nazi salute at the Court of 
St. James’s, egged Hitler into keeping the Duke of Windsor 
waiting for an hour in Berchtesgaden in the autumn of 1937 
before receiving him at the conclusion of his tour of industrial 
Germany. This was merely the indiscriminate revenge of an 
ill-bred man for an ill-bred joke. How many times had the 
British reminded him of his wine-selling days! It was he, 
too, who at the time of abdication, made a show of delicacy 
in banning all mention in the German Press of the struggle 
between the King and his Ministers. Ribbentrop appeared 
to have performed a friendly act. In reality he made it 
possible to spread in Germany, with all the appearance of 


1 So-called although it only dates from the thirteenth century. 
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truth, that King Edward had been thrust out for his friendly 
attitude to the German people. 

But it must have been Himmler, that ceaseless corrupter 
of antiquity, the bespectacled, owlish assassin, who reminded 
Hitler of the tale of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Not of the song 
of Blondel, but of the fact that Duke Leopold of Austria 
imprisoned Cceur-de-Lion on his way home from Palestine 
and made the King of England his vassal. The Reich was 
mighty then, and the needy kings depended upon it : Bohemia, 
Poland, England, Scotland. Hitler was obsessed with the 
idea, I learned on excellent authority. Perhaps it was this 
that set a joke about that went like a snowball through Berlin 
early in 1939. It was a parody of a Hitler speech in 1938, 
and it began: ‘ It is not by chance that I address you to-day 
from the throne of England. I salute Pope Alfred . . .’, etc. 
The British journalists laughed till their eyes watered, but 
many of us felt that the turn of the kings was to come. 

* Perhaps the King of England will come to visit us next,’ 
said Dr. Karl Boemer, assistant to Reichspressechef Dietrich, 
chatting with British journalists between Berchtesgaden and 
Bad Godesberg. They blenched. In that incredible Reich, 
where the Air Marshal played trains, who knew what fiction 
might possess Hitler next! The Nazis admired Cromwell 
for a day, till they discovered that he permitted the Jews to 
return to England. Some of them saw their ideal in the 
First Reich. To some it was not big enough. It became not 
unusual for Hitler to go off at a tangent in a public speech 
and babble about the Thirty Years’ War and the Peace of 
Westphalia for almost half an hour. That is gazing back 
three centuries. Bismarck and Hindenburg are uncom- 
fortably recent in a mind that needs elastic visions and distant 
horizons. Barbarossa was a convenient figure, for in his 
prime he ruled Europe and then vanished in a legend to live 
inside a mountain. 

The technique of Hitler with kings savours of an exag- 
getated regard for ancient history. The relentless pursuit 
through Norway is a product of a brain as motley as a jack- 
daw’s nest. In contrast, King Christian of. Denmark is 
allowed to reside in the Amalienborg with his standard above 
it. But Denmark is now a royal Slovakia. Both states are 
maintained as advertisement models to other states of the 
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enviable lot of those who lay down arms—‘ Ersatz’ states, 
which may send birthday greetings to Hitler and cling to the 
mock regalia of their liberties. 

When we see the spite of Hitler against the King of 
Norway we wonder what he might have done had war 
broken out in September, 1938, when all Windsor Castle 
could show, apart from culvers and cannon, was one Bren 
gun on the Guard Tower! Perhaps he would have restated 
his claim for the vassalage sworn by the Plantaganet. 


Ian G. CoLvin. 





IN LENT 


THAT cfocus cates no mote for you and me 
Than God does. Below, above, 

One bound, the other free, 

Each, making all of perfect privacy, 
Commands, and is indifferent to, love. 


The physical heart that leaps and cries 

To be remembered by the hours, 

Oh! that it made us wise 

For other things than Time, and could surprise 


God’s blood in us, and quicken Lenten flowers. 
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DARKNESS AND NIGHT 


Dar NESS is not night, 
But absence of light 
By which we feel and fear God’s might. 


Darkness is a limb 
Stretched out by Him, 
Holding us from the seraphim. 


In darkness we are stayed 
In death, afraid, 
And seek from God not truth but aid. 


But night is light in quest 
Of man confessed 
Naked of will and interest. 


It brings to eyes that rove 
The laws that move 
Aloof in their light-lifting love. 


It sways the heart to keep 
Its faith with sleep 


Where prophecy has dreams to reap. 


Within it we can trust 
Death’s will to dust, 
And soul’s to God because it must. 


Night has all light at stake. 
In night we make 
The dark our shadow till we wake. 


L. AARONSON. 
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ROGER FRY 


Tuts book * has been published as a monument to the man 
of whom Sir Kenneth Clark says in his introduction: ‘ In so 
far as taste can be changed by one man, it was changed by 
Roger Fry ’—a phrase that reveals the significance generally 
attributed to this critic and the influence he had on a whole 
generation of art lovers. But Sir Kenneth Clark’s statement 
is perhaps an underestimate of the influence of such men as 
Ruskin and Morris, Winckelmann and Rousseau, who really 
did change the taste of their ages. As an expression of grateful 
piety it should perhaps not be too pedantically examined. And 
yet we must ask ourselves to-day what was the basis of the 
admiration which could produce such a statement. 

There is no doubt about three points: Roger Fry first 
introduced the post-impressionists to this country, and he 
established the appreciation enjoyed by these artists, whose 
merits and importance are now hardly questioned. Roger 
Fry was one of the people whose influence depends on their 
personality rather than on what they represent, an influence 
which their actual presence turns into a fascination. As a 
university lecturer Roger Fry must have been one of those 
teachers whom every student should have, just once, to intro- 
duce him to the study of art : one who does not communicate 
knowledge or method so much as a lively relation to his 
subject, a way of appreciation. 

For it was the appreciation of a work of art, not its history, 
which interested Roger Fry. Even when he tried to justify 
the study of art at English universities, he defended it not 
because it would add to the students’ knowledge of history 
and culture, but because it would contribute to the develop- 


ment of sensitive apprehension, thus complementing the 

intellectual faculties. Such an attitude is very similar to that 

of the late eighteenth century, when Goethe developed his idea 
1 Last Lectures. By Roger Fry (Cambridge University Press, £1 1s.). 
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of the complete man. This defénce of a field of study which 
has since been acknowledged and even introduced at British 
universities—thanks mainly to Roger Fry himself—speaks of 
a touching idealism in a man of the twentieth century when 
hardly anybody else would think of such a broadly humani- 
tarian, unscientific argument. 

Nothing could prove more clearly how far Fry’s attitude 
was from that of a historian than his introduction to Indian 
att—one of the chapters of the Last Lectures. He did not try 
to pretend that he had an objective interest in things that did 
not genuinely appeal to him and admitted with brave 
sincerity : 


Having set myself the task of giving you a general survey of 
different arts and periods I have been compelled to study a little 
more carefully certain arts that I have hitherto passed over with a 
superficial and supercilious glance. This is particularly the case 
with Indian art. The general aspect of almost all Indian works of 
art is intensely and acutely distasteful to me. 


What language for a historian! The effect of such a confes- 
sion on young students must have been great, though the 
example of method was hardly a good one. The praise of 
such a critic must evidently have been of greater value than 
his criticism. 

But a scientific conception of the history of art would 
never have given Fry the courage to set himself such a task 
as that of which the completion was interrupted by his death : 
a sutvey of the artistic activities of man from pre-historic ages 
up to the present, comprising the arts of four continents. He 
did not attempt to explore the detivation of works of art from 
their historical, that is their political, cultural, sociological, or 
their psychological background, nor was he interested in their 
connections and inter-relations. He chose the works he 
wanted to deal with almost at random, here and there, only 
observing whether they satisfied his personal way of approach. 
He regarded them as detached from their historical back- 
gtound in a way in which it is difficult for anyone who has 
any knowledge of it to follow him. This purely zsthetic 
approach satisfied his urge for appreciation. But he seems to 
have felt no urge to modify his impressions by comparison, 
by examining the connections which link works of art with 
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each other and which so often help to understand why they 
were valued in a particular way at a particular time. Roger 
Fry had a firm belief in absolute standards. But he neglected 
the disturbing fact that valuation varies. 

If he was concerned with valuation only, he was concerned 
with valuation of but one kind: that of formal aspects. 
Colour, form, composition, are the features of a work of art 
which he analysed. He seldom dealt with its contents, hardly 
ever with the emotional implications. One can say : the issue 
of art for Roger Fry was a formal one. It is therefore logical 
that he so much appreciated Cézanne who became his own 
classic ideal; Cézanne gave to Fry’s generation what the 
Greeks gave to generations of the past : an illusion of solidity 
and harmony. 

The means of valuation, ‘ sensibility ’ and ‘ vitality,’ which 
served Roger Fry, ate set out in the second and third chapters 
of his book. ‘ Sensibility’ was his term of greatest praise. 
But there is no doubt that to many artists it is not the most 
desirable quality in a work of art, especially not in the parti- 
cular meaning Fry gave to the word: what he meant by it 
was a certain quality of the surface on which the trace of the 
artist’s work is not effaced. He used it in contrast to ‘ polish ’ 
and ‘ skill,’ which to him were identical with Bond Street 
luxuries. But Roger Fry often neglected the changes of 
styles, he forgot that various phases developed various surface 
treatments: not only Rembrandt, but the whole of the 
Baroque had this ‘ sensibility ’ in the treatment of the surface, 
while the whole of the Mannerist period liked what he called 
‘ polish ’—and yet would Fry accuse Holbein or Bronzino of 
lack of sensibility? Vitality is an even more doubtful 
criterion for the value of a work of art. To look for vitality 
in a painting is not mote justified than to look for ‘ truth’ in 
the sense of naturalism. And an object that ‘ lacked of life’ 
in the eyes of Fry might not do so to others. A Greek lion’s 
head seemed bare of this quality to Fry because he was pre- 
judiced against Greek art; to some others the same head 
appears as the very epitome of vitality. 

It is also worth imagining for a moment how differently 
the history of art could be told if, instead of sensibility and 
vitality, it were assessed by virtue of qualities such as unity of 
composition, constructiveness, imagination, sincerity, indivi- 
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duality, decorativeness. All these would be equally justified 
as criteria of the value of a work of art. 

An attitude which is so individual as Roger Fry’s must 
embody some prejudices of unusual strength. Fry was to 
blame for two: the one against expressionism, the other 
against Greek antiquity. Expressionist realism and classical 
idealism are usually considered as the two opposite poles of 
art, and to deny both may seem to leave no alternative. But 
Fry found a way to escape the two: he found shelter in a 
purely esthetic attitude. He reproached expressionism with 
the characteristics with which the English often reproach 
foreigners: he presented expressionism as a failure in the 
attist to reveal his feelings without ovet-emphasising them. 
The reserved English attitude rebels against the tactless, the 
too personal frankness of the continental spirit. Expres- 
sionism in Fry’s terminology became almost a term of abuse. 
It is amusing to find that he resented it in a figure like the 
Bamberg ‘ Elisabeth,’ which to the Germans is a proof that 
they too can be classical. But it is pitiable that a master like 
Matthias Griinewald makes him feel ‘ nothing at all,’ and one 
is rather at a loss as to how to assess such—insensibility. Fry’s 
fear of confusing his interest in a picture with compassion 
with its subject is more typical of the nineteenth century 
attitude, which found its expression in ‘|’art pour l’art,’ than 
he would have liked to admit. Such an attitude was not 
always valid, least of all in those primitive periods which Fry 
so admired and which could not have understood a detached 
attitude to objects of art. 

Fry’s more surprising prejudice is that against Greek art, 
with which he deals in the last chapter. His dangerously 
persuasive style permeates his descriptions’ of Greek work 
with so many negatives that they do not leave, as it were, 
room for any positive admiration that might have grown in 
his audience when confronted with the works of the classic 
age. In no other chapter does he use so often words like 
‘uniform,’ ‘ mechanical,’ ‘ schematic,’ ‘ignorance,’ ‘ unable,’ 
‘sentimental,’ ‘ over-sweetness,” ‘ excessive prettiness’ and, 
of course, ‘ insensitiveness.’ A statement which is even more 
startling than what he says about the Isenheimer Altar is his 
sentence about the running girl from Eleusis: ‘ It fails alto- 
gether to give any feeling of movement.’ And yet he is the 
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man who discovered that the idealism of Greek art—the idea 
of the beautiful man—is unique in the artistic activities of 
humanity. But he curiously overlooked the realistic trends 
which were strong in the sixth century and in the Hellenistic 
period. It is strange that while he recognised what our 
culture owes to the Greeks in the fields of the intellect, in 
philosophy and poetry, he does not acknowledge their supte- 
macy in art. It is difficult to understand that anybody could 
deny their pioneering réle in European architecture and 
sculpture, not to speak of the miracle that they established 
canons for the representative arts which are still valid—even 
though other ideals are now being recognised as well. ‘The 
fact that so many periods with so many tastes could see so 
many different qualities in Greek art did not make him realise 
how many-sided it is. His response to what was generally 
recognised as great was negative—an attitude which, con- 
sidering the strength of the classical tradition, we must admire 
as showing a brave and revolutionary spirit. But we may 
wonder whether it can have been opposition for opposition’s 
sake: for does it not seem unbelievable that Roger Fry, who 
had such an admirably wide understanding, such a sincere 
approach to all foreign and most exotic things, was pro- 
foundly prejudiced against the culture which was the basis of 
his own? His methods of valuation could not provide him 
with a means of appreciating things like the unity of the 
spiritual and formal organisation of Olympia, the symbolic 
and imaginative power of the great sculptures which 
decorated the temples of the fifth century. But he should 
have been grateful for the reserved and yet concentrated 
expression of early fifth-century figures. The invention of the 
pediment composition—the first break with the tradition of 
enumerating representation, with the frieze—should have 
been quite enough to exult over. Instead Fry blames the 
Greeks for lack of rhythmic idea which would unite the 
figures of Olympia. He had no feeling for the measure con- 
tained in every metope, for the speaking intervals, for the 
swelling composition of the pediment, the figures of which ~ 
seem to be alive with a feeling that grows from attention in 
the recumbent spectators, to excitement, and to tense reserve 
in the standing figures of the centre. The calm, dignity and 
superiority of the Greek gods was lost on Roger Fry. It is 
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rather distressing to think that innocent students should have 
had a whole course of these impressions which must have 
sounded very tempting to the young who had probably 
nothing to oppose to these historically unfounded theories. 
The effect of Fry’s persuasiveness is to be found in Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s introduction: he thought these opinions 
refreshing. ‘ Perhaps he is right in saying the Greeks lack 
the art of building up large and complex compositions,’ he 
writes—in the face of the Parthenon. 

But there must nevertheless be few men who could 
appreciate so many different and conflicting styles as Roger 
Fry : he had a real understanding of the qualities in American, 
African, Chinese and some European styles. This seems to 
prove that his methods made approach easy. But there are 
also eminent works of art in which he could not see anything : 
because his means of valuation did not fit. Decorativeness, 
imagination, sheer joy of living expressed in exuberance and 
playfulness escaped him altogether. The narrative charm of 
the stories told on Greek vases, or in a Memling picture, the 
whole symbolic system of a creation like the Sistine Chapel or 
of the sculpture series on romanesque cathedrals must have 
remained secrets to Fry’s inner eye. The erotic implications 
of art made him shudder—and yet it might have been difficult 
even for him to distinguish purely zsthetic pleasures from 
their erotic sources. He took it for granted that only purely 
esthetic merits have a value in art objects; he knew that an 
understanding of the material backgrounds of a work of art 
helps in the appreciation of its esthetic qualities, but he did 
not provide the knowledge needed. He hardly made any 
attempt to discover the sources of creative activity. And yet 
his Last Lectures ate well worth reading, for rately does anyone 
write about art with such genuine affection. 


EpirH HOFFMANN. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Jr was a favourite fancy of G. K. Chesterton to imagine 
himself a yachtsman, who, losing his direction, had made a 
rediscovery of the land from which he set out. Something of 
this effect is made on us by the writings of contemporary men 
of science who feel an urge to become philosophers. Unlike 
G. K. C., however, they appear to be under the impression 
that they are pioneers. Kant’s so-called ‘ Copernican revo- 
lution ’ dominated philosophical thought for some time after 
the publication of the Critique, though a reaction has now set 
in, and the reduction of philosophy to psychology—or, with 
the materialists, to physiology—is less fashionable than it was. 
Sir Arthur Eddington! hardly appears aware of the long 
philosophical battle in which the Kantians are in retreat on 
several fronts, and it is a little bewildering that after a parable 
about the effect of fishing nets on catchable fish in the early 
chapters of his book, we should have to wait until p. 189 to 
be told that ‘ Kant anticipated to a remarkable extent the ideas 
to which we are now being impelled by the modern develop- 
ments of physics.’ One impression the philosopher may 
draw from this text is that, at a difficult stage of the battle, the 
Kantians have received a reinforcement of shock troops from 
the physical laboratory. Their enthusiasm is undeniable, but 
he may doubt their quality for the kind of fighting in which 
they are to be engaged. 

If the metaphysician regards this literature with an air of 
faint bewilderment, he may be asked what sort of show he 
would make if he attempted a work on atomic physics and, 
if he can be candid, he will admit the thrust. It must be 
added that there are few contemporary philosophers with so 
lively and readable a style as Sit Arthur Eddington. I/ dit 
tout ce qu il veut ; what has he to say ? 


1 The Philosophy of Physical Science, by Professor Sir Arthur Eddington (Cambridge 
University Press, 85. 6d. net). 
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We are bound to sympathise with the attempt at synthesis 
which inspires our scientific philosophers. If we believe in a 
Universe, not a multiverse, we shall agree that all the savants 
are, in their various departments, making their contributions 
to the interpretation of the world in which we live. The 
terms ‘ philosophy ’ and ‘ science’ have changed their con- 
notation from time to time, but it should not be difficult to 
atrive at a broad distinction, which the plain man can accept, 
between two orders of inquiry. We may attempt by rational 
processes to discover the necessary laws of being. That is 
the endeavour of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and its theme and 
treatment, in so far as it is concerned with the legitimate 
business of the metaphysician, are as valid to-day as when it 
was written. Since Aristotle’s day, however, immense 
progress has been made in the special sciences, the detailed 
observation of what zs, as distinct from the rational deduction 
of what must be. When the miscalled Aristotelians in the 
decadent period of medieval philosophy tried to determine 
whether Jupiter had satellites by reference to the writings of 
the Stagyrite they were in error; the telescope must decide 
that point. It would not be a lesser mistake to try to settle 
the validity of the principle of identity with the telescope— 
ot the microscope either. 

The claim to be made for metaphysics is not that it can 
replace the special sciences in their own domains, nor that 
the metaphysician has any right to deny the facts yielded by 
observation. Between the Cartesian absorption of all the 
scientific disciplines into rational philosophy and the Positivist 
dissolution of philosophical knowledge into the sum of 
empirical observations, there is the Aristotelian mean in 
which philosophy and the sciences study the same material 
object but from a different standpoint. Philosophy from this 
point of view becomes the scientia rectrix. Its magistral 
function is in no way invalidated by the fact that like any 
other magistrate it may give faulty decisions. 

The ecclesiastical blunder over Galileo is notorious ; so 
much so, in fact, that we are entitled to deduce the rarity of 
mistakes of the kind. In our own generation the error seems 
to lie in the other direction. The specialist scientist is 
impelled to philosophical generalisation. Medical men are 
tempted to philosophise and the late Dr. F. G. Crookshank 
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is a brilliant example of a fine clinician taking, let us say, 
influenza as the starting-point for a resolution of the tricky 
problems of realism and nominalism. Professor Haldane, a 
biologist, and Professor Levy, a mathematician, invite us to 
accept dialectical materialism. Sir Arthur Eddington, micro- 
scope in hand, assures us that there’s nothing like ‘selective 
subjectivism,’ and another contemporary physicist is bold 
enough to be ‘ solipsist and proud of it.’ 

The question we find ourselves asking, when confronted 
with such a book as this of Professor Eddington’s, is: What 
audience is he addressing ? We want to know whether, as a 
brilliant physicist, he is bearing gifts to the philosophers, or 
whether, as an amateur philosopher, he is giving a tip to his 
fellow physicists. We have not been able to settle the point 
and are left with the idea that he is talking very entertainingly 
to himself. It has evidently not occurred to him that philo- 
sophical thought requires an intellectual discipline no less 
severe than that of the laboratory. You cannot get very fat 
with it unless you have in your mind some answer to Pilate’s 
question Quid est veritas? ‘The word ‘ Truth’ does not 
appear in the Index of this book on philosophy, though we 
are told in the preface that ‘science . . . is slowly drawing 
near to the truth.’ We are irreverently reminded of the old 
music hall refrain: ‘ I don’t know where he’s going, but when 
he gets there I'll be glad.’ 

For the most part, it seems that Sir Arthur is addressing 
his fellow physicists. He tells them that epistemology has 
given them the theory of relativity, and proceeds: ‘The 
sensible way to treat a rich relative is to invite him to rejoin 
the family circle, so that you can touch him for a lot more.’ 
A non-physicist must venture on this ground with great 
diffidence, but is it really true that the principle of relativity 
is a gift from epistemology ? If so, of course, the epistemo- 
logists ate entitled to proceed to the assault on it. We had 
understood that the ‘ onlie begetter’ of this theory was the 
Michelson-Morley experiment, and that physical scientists 
were a little touchy about the accusation that they were 
metaphysico-scientists. Sir Arthur himself can talk of freeing 
the foundations of physics ‘from suspicion of metaphysical 
contamination.’ 

But is it true that any philosophical theory has proved a 
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‘ rich relative’ to any of the special sciences ? It is hinted, as 
we have seen, by doctors, biologists, and physicists, but we 
have not been presented with any proof of it. On analysis 
Sir Arthur Eddington will not be found to claim that the 
results of any scientist’s work have been influenced by his 
philosophical approach. His real argument is that a certain 
philosophy is ‘ implicit in the methods by which they advance 
science.’ But can any philosophy, in the true sense of the 
term, be said to be implicit in a method ? All we are entitled 
to ask of a method is that it shall give practical results. It is 
this confusion between methodology and the pursuit of 
ultimate truth which the philosopher will find most unsatis- 
factory in the philosophising of our contemporary scientists. 
Sir James Jeans told us some yeats ago that God is a mathe- 
matician. If M. Homais could have condescended to believe 
in God at all, he might have made Him a pharmacist. In 
reading The Philosophy of Physical Science we find ourselves 
reminded, rather incongruously perhaps, of Mr. Lillyvick in 
Nicholas Nickleby. He was a collector of water rates and he 
wanted to know the French for ‘ water.’ On being told that 
it was /’eau, he observed: ‘I don’t think much of that 
language.’ A natural reaction, but a little inadequate as a 
contribution to philology. We have similarly a feeling that 
there is more to be said about philosophical systems than 
whether they are implicit in the methods of contemporary 
physicists. 

It is unlikely that Sir Arthur Eddington’s writings, lively 
as they. are, will influence philosophical thought very much, 
though they have a way of going to the heads of curates, and 
producing some curious apologetics in sermons. To the 
extent that these ideas do produce an effect, however, it must 
be a disintegrating one and its ultimate consequences might 
surprise some of those who disseminate them. An eminent 
psychiatrist has said that at the back of every neurosis there 
is a metaphysical conflict. It is more demonstrable that 
precisely this is what lies behind our political malaise in the 
modern world. The retreat from the objectivity of the 
traditional Aristotelian philosophy into subjectivism and the 
substitution of ‘ Becoming ’ for Being have led to a universal 
relativism of which the revolt against reason is the principal 
expression. Nazism, fascism, communism, and other revolu- 
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tionary movements have amid all their incidental differences 
the common factor that they exalt the instinctive forces over 
the rational. It may be a far cry from Kant to Hitler, but the 
succession is direct. We are not competent to discuss the 
philosophical implications of ‘ indeterminacy ’ in microscopic 
physics, but we are very conscious of something like anarchy 
in a good deal of contemporary philosophy. Considered as 
a method, selective subjectivism has broken down in the 


macroscopic world. 
REGINALD J. DINGLE. 












THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SHORT STORY 
ONE MORE MIRACLE 
I 


On miracles, as on personal taste, who shall dogmatise or 
atgue ? Who shall assert that the divine and incalculable gift 
of healing, possible and venerable in one place, is impossible 
and ridiculous in another? The mind turns naturally to the 
Hautes Pyrenées ; but if the French waters of the Gave de 
Pau, why not those of the Indian Amganeru ? If Bernadette 
Soubirous, why not Guruswami the Leper? If the Grotto 
of Our Lady at Lourdes, why not the Church of Saint 
Aloysius at Pennaki on the Madras coast? The miracle, of 
all things, can be judged only by results ; Pennaki produced 
them. 

If a miracle-working shrine gain kudos from inaccessibility, 
then the Church of Saint Aloysius should be renowned 
indeed. Pennaki is an insignificant and detestable village 
subsisting partly on sea-fishing and partly on paddy-cultiva- 
tion ; it lies among swamps and sandhills where that once 
magnificent river the Amganeru goes down dismally to the 
sea in a succession of irrigation ditches. It has been called 
—as it well might be—the last place God ever made ; and it 
is certainly one of the most out-of-the-way. From Amadole, 
a considerable tobacco centre further up the river, an allegedly 
metalled road runs for some five miles; the rest—ten miles 
of it—is a sand track along which even a bandi, a two-bullock 
country cart, lurches and reels uneasily. The drift sand of 
casuatina groves is diversified by stretches of bare and sun- 
baked mud-swamp. ‘The annual festival must be held in 
May in the height of the hot weather because at no other 
season are these bunkers negotiable at all. 

The Church of Saint Aloysius dominates this macabre 
landscape—a large building of dazzling white picked out in 
excruciating blue. It has a flight of stucco angels above the 
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main door and several glass-protected images all done in the 
same lively and arresting colours. The present edifice is 
quite new ; it was dedicated at the annual festival in 1938— 
of which I shall have more to say. It is the successor to the 
successor of the miserable little mud-and-thatch erection to 
which, one day in 1872 or thereabouts, Guruswami the Leper 
brought his troubles and from which he walked away a man 
spotless and without blemish. In those days the priest was a 
snuffy and retiring little person called Fernandez, who, 
though quick enough to realise the good fortune that had 
descended upon himself and upon his charge, remained 
always a little afraid of it. But the New 1938 Church of 
Saint Aloysius was a very different story ; as different as was 
Father Victor Albuquerque from his timid predecessor of the 
seventies. The magnificence of the building, the autocratic 
self-confidence of Father Victor, the vast pile of discards— 
crutches, trusses, bandages, boxes on wheels and barrows— 
deposited by those who had taken up their beds and walked, 
all these testified to sixty years of miracle-working well 
exploited. 

Yet it was in 1938, at the Annual Festival, at a moment 
set down for jubilee, that the Church of Saint Aloysius at 


Pennaki came nearest to ruin. 


II 


For like other successes in this grudging world, the 
Church at Pennaki had enemies—vindictive, formidable and 
untiring. To trace the origin of the feud between the Hindus 
of Amadole and the Christians of Pennaki we should have to 
delve far back into history. Nor would the excursion. be 
worth while; Hindus being Hindus and Indian Christians 
being Indian Christians, itis sufficiently obvious that such a 
feud would necessarily exist by nature. Let the statement 
therefore suffice that the antagonism had raged since long 
before the days of Guruswami the Leper and that the ill- 
feeling was but intensified with every fresh cure at Pennaki 
and every fresh donation to Saint Aloysius’ funds. It was 
not, of course, that the Hindu community suffered in any 
way; the trickle of Christian converts from their fold was 
exiguous; the great temple of Venkateswara at Amadole, 
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thousands of years older than Saint Aloysius and lakhs of 
rupees richer, could afford to toss its towers to heaven in 
contemptuous indifference. On the contrary, the Hindu 
community (or the mercantile members thereof) benefited 
materially by the pilgrim traffic to Pennaki, of which they 
took full toll. But hate is hate and there it is. The Hindus 
would have gone far and done much to score off the Christians, 
and over a long period of years they devoted incessant 
ingenuity and occasional violence to this obligation. To no 
purpose; the fame of Saint Aloysius spread, his stream of 
pilgtims thickened, his miraculous cures went on, Father 
Victor began building his New Church. 

All great conflicts resolve themselves at the last into the 
personalities of their leaders ; so it was in the present instance. 
Father Victor was a man of brains, enthusiasm, arrogance and 
pugnacity ; against so redoubtable a champion Fate, as is 
her way, set up in the opposite camp Venkata Razu, the leading 
tobacco merchant of Amadole. Leaving out the brains 
(where he was not so strong) Venkata Razu could match 
Father Victor quality for quality in my list; and as a good 
hearty hater he had Father Victor completely beat. For no 
real reason—except that he was a first-class hater—he made 
it his business in life to bring down the Christians of Pennaki 
and more especially Father Victor Albuquerque and his nice 
New Chutch. 

Of the minutiz and skirmishings of this struggle—law- 
suits, irrigation quarrels, bogus criminal complaints and 
what not—I have no time to write here at any length ; these 
were routine matters—they went on as they had always gone 
on, only a little more savagely. All through the nineteen- 
twenties and the early thirties there was a crescendo in these 
nuisances which made the lives of the local Police and 
Magistracy a weariness and a penance. But the first real 
show-down, the first time the feud got into the papers, was 
over the railway station. 

A misguided railway company, financed by the District 
Board, had thought fit to throw a branch into the Amganeru 
delta. On the accepted railway principle of locating all 
stations at the sites most inconvenient to the greatest number, 
they placed one of their new halts at the apex of a triangle of 
which Amadole and Pennaki were the basic points. The 
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question then arose of naming it. The nearest actual village 
to the station was an insignificance of which nobody had ever 
heard ; the railway company, with a shrewd eye on the pilgrim 
traffic, plumped for ‘ Pennaki.’ They made it so ; ‘ Pennaki’ 
the station was named. But the residents of Amadole were 
affronted. They petitioned and re-petitioned and ctoss- 
petitioned ; without avail. They sent a deputation to the 
Minister; the Minister made suitable promises—and did 
nothing. They filed a suit ; it was thrown out on the ground 
that no action lay. Amadole was in despair. Then it was 
that Venkata Razu, the tobacco magnate, assumed for the 
first time undoubted leadership. 

‘Petitions !’ he cried, ‘Suits! Yem’ prayojanam. No; 
we will boycott their station. From now on, not one single 
maund of tobacco will go from here to that station ; we will 
send it all to——’ (another one up the line). 

They did; and they won. The railway company had 
provided facilities at ‘ Pennaki’ station for handling tobacco 
traffic on a large scale ; the other station was unsuitable and 
difficult. They capitulated; they proposed to change the 
name to ‘ Amadole.’ Now it was Father Victor’s turn to 
run with petitions, to wait upon Ministers, to apply for 
injunctions. In the end—as usual—came compromise. The 
new station was renamed—and you may see it to this day if 
you disbelieve me—‘ Amadole-Pennaki.’ The battle closed. 

A draw. But a draw with moral victory inclining to the 
Hindus. For the station had not, mark you, been called 
*Pennaki-Amadole’; Amadole came first. You could say, 
of course, that the names were arranged in alphabetical 
otder; but nobody, either in Amadole or Pennaki, did say 
that. 


Til 


It was not in Father Victor to sit down under even so 
equivocal an outcome, even such a Sherrifmuir of an 
encounter, as the affair of the railway station. Ever watchful, 
he looked round for a fresh opportunity of discomfiting the 
Hindu enemy. And quite soon he found one. 

You would have liked Father Victor. He was what is 
called a ‘domiciled European ’—that is to say, he and his 
father before him had been born and educated in India; but 
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there was stuff in him. A little stocky man with red hair and 
a red beard and bright blue eyes ; in a white cassock trailing 
to his sandalled feet and a ridiculous brown ‘ pig-sticker ’ 
topee perched on his head. He would have taken you round 
the Church of Saint Aloysius radiating energy, pointing out 
to you this discarded crutch, that offering of the reconnaissant, 
with a fire and enthusiasm which would have carried you away. 
They would probably have carried you into a donation to the 
‘box’ much in excess of your intentions ; or if they did not, 
you were luckier or more resolute than most. 

Yes, you would have liked Father Victor. But that is 
not to say you would not have liked Venkata Razu too. He 
was a genial fellow—large, grey-haired, spade-faced, loud- 
laughing, expansive. It is quite possible that you have 
smoked Amadole tobacco—perhaps when you thought you 
were smoking something quite different ; had you expressed 
a desire to examine the circumstances of its production, 
Venkata Razu would have been delighted. He would have 
taken you round his yards and compounds and godowns 
with all the gusto of Father Victor showing off his Stations 
of the Cross. You would have seen there rows and rows of 
Hindu girls and women endlessly sorting leaf with the care- 
lessness that conceals expert skill—attractive little creatures 
in blue saris or in tight-fitting bodice and voluminous skirt, 
laughing and chattering in the bright sunshine. If you were 
sufficient of a nuisance to be interested in economic problems, 
you might ask what were their wages, and Venkata Razu 
would name a sum surprisingly small. And then, seeing 
your disapproving face, he would burst into one of his noble- 
hearted guffaws. 

‘Wha-at if?’ he would cry, ‘Wha-at if? Why they 
want money? Only they are spending on flowers and snuff.’ 

The flowers you saw in their hair—very decorative and 
tasteful; but the snuff seemed out of keeping. ‘ Snuff?’ 
you might say. 

*Ya-as! Snuff. Amma! Polamma—— and he would 
turn to one of the young women with a burst of vernacular, 
and the smiling bright-eyed creature would pull from a fold 
of her sari a little box and you would see it full of dark brown 
powder. You might even try some. ‘O-ah, yess!’ Venkata 
Razu would say, ‘ Only snuff they are liking. Here a-all the 
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females are liking the snuff.’ And another jovial bellow of 
laughter to round it all off. 

Yes, you would have liked Venkata Razu too; and he 
collected no donations—not from such as you at any rate. 
Yet you would have been whole-heartedly with Father Victor 
in the next round of the battle. : 

For in the year 1936 there was a great drought along the 
east coast of India. The cold-weather monsoon had been a 
failure; it had spent itself in one earth-splitting cyclone 
which had done much more harm than good; the hot 
weather had been very hot; the mango-showers and the 
thunderstorms had held off; now another monsoon was 
setting in with feeble and unprofitable drizzles. Something 
must be done about it. Father Victor would have prayed ; 
the gods of Venkata Razu and his friends demanded sterner 
measures. Venkata Razu decided to offer a yagam. 

A yagam is a large-scale sacrificial slaughter of animals— 
a method of appeasement more popular in the old abundant 
Vedic era than in these hatd-up modern times. Humanely 
done, it is a gory but not necessarily a cruel business. But 
the methods of Amadole were not humane ; and in any case 
Venkata Razu was out to placate and pacify a Goddess to 
whom that kindly word has no meaning. However, wealthy 
man as he was, he bilked at the slaughter of a hundred 
buffaloes or four times that number of goats ; too expensive 
altogether. He compromised therefore on what is called a 
korlabandi. 

I will not horrify you with the more gruesome details of 
a korlabandi. It consists, quite simply, of a cart which is 
taken in procession round or through the suffering village 
ort town. It is occupied by the Pambalavadu, the traditional 
priest of the goddess ; he is dressed as a woman and he is 
accompanied in the cart by the sacrificial animals—some 
goats, some pigs, a number of fowls. Details, as I have said, 
I will spare you; I will only say that it is not a pleasant 
sight—indeed, it is perfectly horrible. It was Venkata Razu’s 
intention to equip his kor/abandi in style and with the refined 
abominations of a bygone age ; and if you ask me how a man 
I have portrayed as genial and jolly and likeable could stoop 
to such atrocities at all, I can only reply that that is what India 
is like. Difficult. 
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Now a properly organised £orlabandi is an outrage to 
civilisation, and the great British Raj, supported by much 
enlightened Indian opinion, has very rightly forbidden the 
disgusting practice altogether. It follows that Venkata 
Razu’s activities at Amadole had to be carried on altogether 
sub rosa. That is to say—for a orlabandi, once started, is a 
conspicuous object to the eye and ear, to say nothing of other 
senses—his preparations for it had to be carried out in deadly 
secrecy. There was no magistrate actually stationed at 
Amadole, the nearest being at Perragam some twelve miles 
off; the Tahsildar was known to be inspecting paddy-fields 
at the other end of his jurisdiction ; the only persons to be 
squared were the local Revenue Inspector and the Head 
Constable in charge of the Amadole Police Station. They 
were squared. Mr. Venkata Razu was assured that his £orla- 
bandi would go through without let or hindrance; and if 
by any mischance word penetrated to the authorities later 
on, he and all concerned could lie themselves out of it. The 
Revenue Inspector and the Head Constable, pocketing their 
solatia and preparing to turn a blind eye, let it go at that. 

But there was one eye that was never blind where the 
Hindus of Amadole were concerned—a bright blue eye 
between a reddish beard and a pig-sticker topee, the eye of 
Father Victor. One of the qualities which endeared Father 
Victor to authority was that he knew the truth and would 
speak—in contradistinction to the many who knew the truth 
and would conceal it or who would speak at great length 
but knew nothing. Very little happened in that part of India 
of which Father Victor did not hear; Venkata Razu’s 
korlabandi was not among that negligible quantity. A Chris- 
tian in Amadole told a Christian in Pennaki; that Christian 
told Father Victor; and Father Victor, girding his loins, 
went straight to the magistrate at Perragam and blew the 
whole story. 

So Venkata Razu did not hold his 4orlabandi. He managed 
to bribe himself out of a police case, he found some scapegoat 
to take the immediate fury of the indignant Raj. But he 
lost a great deal of prestige and the opportunity of more ; 
and the Revenue Inspector was reduced to a clerical post ; 
and the Head Constable was dismissed. And that relenting 
of the elements—those rejuvenating rains the orlabandi 
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would doubtless have produced—miscarried also; it was 
the worst season in the memory of man, especially for the 
tobacco crop. Amd the goddess, trebly incensed by an 
offering promised and then withheld, threw in a sharp 
epidemic of small-pox. . . . 

You would have been on Father Victor’s side, of course ; 
you are delighted to think he won the round and stopped that 
horrid business. Yes—but you will see also that it was 
gloves off now for Venkata Razu. 


607 


IV 


The drought of 1936 was rather a comfort than otherwise 
to Father Victor because all through that year and 1937 he 
was building his New Church. He would have finished it 
much sooner, but he kept introducing additions and improve- 
ments and running himself short of money just like all the 
rest of us when we begin building. But now, at the Annual 
Festival in May of 1938, it was finished at last and all ready to 
be consecrated and dedicated and opened for worship. 

The Annual Festival at Pennaki was an impressive sight. 
The church itself stood on a row of rather solider hummocks 
between the sand-dunes and one of those stretches of dried-up 
swamp ; the sordid village of Pennaki reeked in a cluster of 
toddy palms and casuarinas some half a mile down the coast. 
Beyond the sand-dunes the Bay of Bengal roared and thun- 
dered in blue and white magnificence ; and in the dried-up 
swamp was what a reporter would call—and did call—a 
seething mass of humanity. At one end of it, dense as a car 
park at Ascot, was a phalanx of carts, the bullocks unyoked 
and grazing from bags of straw; on the floor of the swamp 
wandered vaguely four or five thousand Christians. There were 
little booths everywhere for the sale of beedi cigars and betel- 
nut and turmeric and saffron and innumerable figures and 
pictures of Saint Aloysius of Pennaki; these were brought 
there by dealers from Amadole, for, as I have said, Venkata 
Razu and his fellow-merchants always made the most of the 
Festival, feud or no feud. There were cooking-fires and quack 
doctors and water-pandals and I don’t know all what. An 
impressive scene indeed, 


And yet over all this picture, which should have been one 
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of triumph and rejoicing and merriment, there lay a miasma 
of gloom. There had been stories going about and whispers 
and rumours; one of those tiresome conservatives who so 
abound in rural India had been raking up some rigmarole of 
curses and prophecies; the old church should never have 
been moved ; disaster would follow this attempt to supplant 
it. This would not have greatly mattered—there are always 
such stories ; but the dreadful thing was that this time they 
seemed to be coming true. For there was good reason to 
believe that an entirely uninvited personage had attached 
himself to the occasion—and a highly important personage, 
or so he must have appeared to this or any similar assembly. 

No less a personage than The Devil. 

It had begun on the very first day of the Festival. A group 
of women, come from some outlying village, were strolling 
admiringly round the New Church; one or two of them, 
complaining of the heat, began to walk a little staggeringly. 
It was hot—frightfully—and they had already walked seven- 
teen miles; nobody thought anything of it. But presently 
these two women stopped dead in their tracks ; to the horror 
of all beholders they began to utter curious cries ; they began 
to pirouette ; to dance with indescribable abandon ; to dash 
themselves to the ground and leap up again like indiarubber 
balls ; to fling themselves this way and that. Their howls— 
which were like nothing of this earth—speedily collected a 
crowd ; in the presence of this swelling circle of spectators 
they continued their disagreeable antics with unabated vigour. 
They continued till they fell in a trance of utter exhaustion ; 
and no sooner had they fallen than another woman, on the 
opposite side of the church altogether, let out the yell of a 
damned spirit in agony and began the same horrible cycle. 

Well, of course, in India one knows what that is. When 
women—it is usually women—conduct themselves in this 
curious manner it simply means that they are for the time 
being the residence or vehicle of a devil. There are plenty 
of devils in India—and plenty of women ; it is always hap- 
pening. But it should not, it most certainly should sot 
have happened within biscuit toss of the relics of Saint 
Aloysius ; it should certainly never have happened on an 
auspicious occasion like the opening of his New Church. 
Quite manifestly there was something very very far wrong. 
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There should be nothing wrong at such a time and place ; 
there should be no such unsuitable by-play as demoniac 
possession. But—no use saying, ‘It should be,’ ‘ It should 
not be.’ There it was. 

There it was; and it went on. That first afternoon there 
were perhaps fifty cases; there were the best part of a hun- 
dred more before daybreak. The long hot brilliant night 
was made hideous by the howls of the devil-ridden and uneasy 
by the murmur of increasingly frightened folk. On the 
second forenoon there were not single cases at a time but 
scores; by the second afternoon the scandal had developed 
to such an extent that the local correspondents of the Madras 
Mail and the Hindu came hurrying from the district head- 
quarters. Hideous, unconcealable, bruited to every corner 
of the Presidency, the disaster was made common knowledge. 

Of the limits and profundities of Father Victor’s faith I 
have no certain idea—these being matters into which I have 
always considered it ill-mannered to probe. But inasmuch 
as he most earnestly believed in Saint Aloysius, I take it he 
also most earnestly believed in the Devil And he must 
therefore have seen here—in the midst of his cherished flock 
and at the moment to which he had so long looked forward— 
the Old Enemy ruthlessly at work. If so, he must have been 
depressed and puzzled and grieved; he must have asked 
himself, ‘Why? Why? What have I done wrong?’ I 
don’t doubt that he searched his conscience humbly and 
minutely for the answer; and I don’t doubt that he tried 
such little spells and exorcisms as occurred to him. If so 
again, it was in vain; no result, no result at all. Far from 
improving, things got worse. 

By the third day of the Festival—the New Church being 
still undedicated and unopened—they had got so bad that 
they could hardly deteriorate further; all was ruin and 
despair. Anywhere you liked to look, you could see demoniac 
possession in full blast; young women—or occasionally 
young men—bounding up and down, tearing their hair, 
beating their breasts, hurling themselves about like lunatics ; 
while round them stood their relatives and friends, weeping 
bitterly and calling on the unheeding saints. In any direction 
you liked to look you could see carts and pedestrians streaming 
along—-not towards the Festival as they should have been at 
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that stage of the proceedings, but away from it and as fast as 
they could go. Half the carts had vanished from that packed 
park ; there were huge gaps in the crowds along the swamp ; 
the little booths and shops were doing only the most 
attenuated business. It looked as if the seventh day—the 
gteat day when the ceremonies were to take place—it looked 
as if on that day Father Victor would be left with an empty 
church to open and the Bay of Bengal and a few jackals to 
watch him do it. If that happened, disaster would be per- 
manent and irrevocable. The old stories would fly round 
with renewed vigour; the New Church of Saint Aloysius 
is cursed ; it is wrong, it is wrong ; let us out of this while 
the going is yet good. ‘The place has lost all its magic; all 
virtue has gone out of it; per contra, it reeks with devils ; 
away, away, and never come back any more. No, never ! 

I don’t doubt that Father Victor did what he could to 
stem this ruinous tide—but what could he? Destruction 
faced him ; a lifetime’s hopes in pieces. 

About midday on the third day of the Festival Father 
Victor was wandering about in the swamp with his friend 
and colleague Father Eugene—not, alas! forcing his way 
through an impenetrable press but strolling conspicuous in 
a sparsely peopled desert. The heat was stupefying, stag- 
geting, blinding; Father Victor should have been under 
cover, but he had reached the stage of being unable to sit 
still and Father Eugene had in simple duty followed him. 
Now Father Victor was no abstainer, no despiser of the good 
things of earth. His wine came by sea from Bordeaux; he 
liked a cigar and bought amicably and without prejudice 
large numbers of Venkata Razu’s ; he even enjoyed Venkata 
Razu’s by-product, snuff. In the midst of his misery that 
morning he bethought him suddenly that he might fancy a 
smoke; he slapped his pockets under his cassock with 
mounting irritation. 

“I have left my cigar-case, Eugene.’ 

Father Eugene could not help him; he was an abstainer 
—from practically everything. And the church was far off. 

‘ Take snuff then, Father Victor. That may serve.’ 

Father Victor had forgotten his snuff-box too. But 
here, on the outskirts of the crowd, there stood, as if placed 
there by a relenting Providence, one of those little booths 
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for the sale of miscellaneous comforts. Father Eugene 
pointed it out. 

‘You can get a cigar there. Of a.sort.’ 

Of a sort indeed it was. The young man in charge of the 
booth seemed stupid and sullen ; asked for a cigar, he had a 
scared, almost a frantic look—but then such looks were 
common at Pennaki these days. At all events he could show 
nothing but the most poisonous form of village beedi ; even 
in his need Father Victor’s stomach revolted from anything 
so vile. He was just turning away, resigned to this further 
mortification, when his eye lighted on a row of familiar little 
blue-paper packets. 

‘ Ah!” he said, ‘ Snuff.’ He swept up a handful. ‘I'll 
take these. Better than nothing.’ 

The young man at the stall seemed positively half-witted ; 
he stared with goggling eyes; he put out a hand; he said 
something about better snuff. Father Victor cut him short. 

‘Nonsense!’ he said, ‘What is good enough for the 
people is good enough for me.’ He threw down half an 
anna. ‘Come, Father Eugene!’ - 

They turned away together and continued their stroll. 
But ere they had taken many paces Father Eugene happened 
to look behind him ; and he saw a very strange thing. The 
young man of the stall was running very fast—in the opposite 
direction. Father Eugene was about to comment upon this 
phenomenon, but at that moment the snuff took its customary 
and desired effect and for some little time Father Victor 
was inaccessible. 

They walked along together till they were at the extreme 
edge of the swamp; it was hotter-than ever there, and it 
seemed to Father Eugene that Father Victor was walking 
somewhat unsteadily. They kept bumping into each other. 
‘It is the sun,’ thought Father Eugene. ‘ He should not be 
out. Aiyo! Aiyo! What troubles we have!’ Father 
Victor said suddenly, ‘ That was good strong snuff’; and 
it seemed to Father Eugene that his voice was a trifle thick. 
“It is the sun,’ thought Father Eugene again. ‘ It is too much 
for him.’ He said, ‘We should go home, Victor.’ But 
Father Victor only replied—and downright muzzily this 
time—‘I feel gi-giddy.’ And then suddenly he seized his 
alarmed friend by the arm. His face worked. ‘ Eugene!’ 
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he said, ‘I am going to do something foolish. I know it. 
Look to me. Quick!’ 

The church was dancing through the heat-mirage a good 
half-mile away; there was no time to reach it. But for- 
tunately there was at hand a swamp-edge thicket of scrupine 
and prickly-pear; into its recesses, not without anguish 
both physical and mental, Father Eugene guided his friend 
and senior. He guided him in good earnest, for by now 
Father Victor was spinning round and round like a totem ; 
in the last few yards he had to be almost carried. In the very 
heart of the thicket there was an open space—a dried-up 
buffalo wallow. They reached it; Father Eugene could do 
no more. 

What happened in the heart of that swamp-edge thicket 
no man knows because Father Eugene has never told. But 
I do not doubt it was something very dreadful to see. I do 
not doubt that Father Victor, that leader and prince of men, 
wearing all the time his long white cassock and his pig- 
sticker topee, danced up and down and threw himself about ; 
I do not doubt that he roared and howled and bellowed and 
sang such songs as are not usually heard outside asylums ; I 
do not doubt that he foamed and sweated and conducted 
himself for all the world like one of those women so fearfully 
possessed. I do not doubt that Father Eugene stood gravely 
by the while, telling his beads and saying what good words 
he knew and crossing himself now and then, his teeth chat- 
tering and his hands shaking, yet standing faithfully on guard 
lest Father Victor do himself an injury among these ill- 
conditioned thorns. And if all these things were so—and 
they must have been so—I do not doubt that in the end 
Father Victor fell flat as all these others had done and lay 
there prone in the buffalo’s wallow and slept for a long, long 
time. 

If so, he woke at last; and then, perhaps, he said—still 
very dizzily : 

‘Eugene! I did something strange just now.’ 

Eugene would reply in kindness, ‘Oh no, Father; oh 
no.’ For they never remembered, when they awoke, their 
antics while the devil rode them; they never do. But 
Father Victor was of sterner stuff than the ordinary Pennaki 
Christian. 
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‘But I did, Eugene; but I did! If I didn’t, why are we 


here? Remember for me, Eugene.’ 


‘ We came out, Father. You wanted to smoke. We went 
to buy a beedi. You bought——’ 

And then Father Victor must have sprung to his feet and 
over his face must have burst the light of comprehension— 
and of victory. 

‘Snuff! Snuff... have it, I have it! Let us go 
back quickly to that booth.’ 

Back to the booth they went. ‘ Where is that young 
man?’ said Father Victor. But surprisingly—yet in a way 
not so surprisingly—there was no young man. And it was 
the same story at the next booth and the next. There were the 
booths and the wares laid out in them ; but attendants there 
were none. 

Father Eugene, gentle creature, said, ‘ The poor people ! 
They will be unable to buy any more little comforts.’ 

Said Father Victor—not gently at all and grasping his 
stout stick very unclerically—‘ They will be unable to buy 
any more sauff anyway. I will see to that!’ 


Vv 


What had Venkata Razu put into the snuff? I cannot tell 
you because I do not know. There are so many things in 
India that you can put into other things and so produce the 
most extraordinary and alarming effects. Bhang, hashish, 
dhatura; some concoction still unknown to medical juris- 
ptudence; it might have been almost anything. That he 
did put something into his snuff and that he did send his 
emissaties to sell it to the unsuspecting devotees of Saint 
Aloysius, I think there can be no reason to doubt—though 
you would never prove as much in any court of law in India. 
He put something in the snuff all right—and something pretty 
potent. ‘That was good strong snuff,’ as poor Father 
Victor said. 

It was a clever idea—so clever that in a way it almost 
deserved to succeed. As it so nearly succeeded. In another 
twelve hours the Festival of Saint Aloysius at Pennaki would 
have been deserted and destroyed; the New Church might 
never have been dedicated at all; it would have shrunk and 
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shrivelled, a shunned and accursed thing, instead of going 
on, as all know it did go on, to fresh and greater glories. 
If Venkata Razu had succeeded . . . 

As he would have succeeded. But for the chance that sent 
Father Victor out that morning with neither snuff nor smoke. 
. . . Ah, but what a word to use! Chance, do I say? Nay, 
rather let us call it the outstretched hand of Saint Aloysius or 
the grateful ghost of Guruswami the Leper or the unfailing 
Providence that looks after good and righteous men. . . . 

Or just one more mitacle. 

Hitton Brown. 








MUSIC HALLS 


THERE ate signs of renewed interest in the music halls. In 
several parts of London music halls that years ago succumbed 
to the rage for the cinema have now put away their projec- 
tion machines and dusted their stages. For example, the old 
Bedford, Camden Town. Its gaudily decorated auditorium, 
which dates from the ’nineties and which was often painted 
and sketched by Sickert, now again echoes to the laughter 
of an audience enjoying the antics of living performers. 
Elderly Camden Townites, revisiting this haunt of their 
youth, may even be overheard talking of Haynes, who, until 
he retired from his chair at the Bedford, had the melancholy 
honour of being the last music hall chairman in London. 
Many of the youngsters in the audience have never 
before witnessed a full variety programme, though they may 
have seen ‘ turns’ at their cinemas. But these older people, 
who enjoyed Marie Lloyd and Dan Leno, who remember 
perhaps even earlier celebrities of what was, in the last 
century, by far the most popular form of theatrical enter- 
tainment, what do they think of the modern music hall ? 
Many of them, I know, shake their heads dubiously and 
inquire where to-day are the first-rate artists who are to draw 
the crowds ? They affirm that the music hall they knew was 
the fine flower of an era that has gone, never to return ; that 
it was for an age, not for all time. Some, more strictly 
ctitical, are positive that the music hall’s best period was 
already over before the end of the last century, that its zenith 
was reached in the days when it was really a music hall— 
when the performance was composed almost entirely of 
songs serious or comic. Such an entertainment, they say, 
seemed natural enough in those more fortunate days when 
Englishmen sang as they drank, indeed when they did not 
expect to get drunk without a song or two; but we, who 
exist in sad times, with our glasses hedged with taxes and 
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with laws made to placate those who would like to stop us 
drinking altogether, cannot hope to revive an entertainment 
that grew up in happier circumstances. According to these 
critics the music hall was at its height about 1880, and thus 
belonged to an age that ended perhaps not so long ago, but 
between which events have erected such a barrier of change as 
cannot be surmounted. 

If this is true, attempts to recapture the atmosphere and 
flavour of the old music halls are not only certain but deserve 
to fail. The idea is as misguided as that of rebuilding an 
Elizabethan theatre on Bankside in the belief that not only 
can one revive an interest in the Elizabethan dramatists but 
positively reproduce an Elizabethan performance. Certainly, 
it seemed to me at once ludicrous and pathetic when, a few 
years ago, the Garrick Theatre tried to become an ‘ old time’ 
music hall by substituting gas for electricity, fetching some 
of its audience in hansom cabs, and putting on the stage a 
number of aged artists who once were able to please. It 
seems equally misguided when the B.B.C. producers attempt 
the same kind of absurd masquerade and bring out some old 
stars on their last notes or some youngsters to imitate what 
they never saw and could not copy if they had. The result 
is execrable. The B.B.C. is better advised when, as it mostly 
does, it sticks to its own version of what a music hall enter- 
tainment should be that can be heard but not seen. These 
programmes please the B.B.C.’s vast mixed audience, which 
the original music hall would probably not do. The music 
hall was not exactly drawing-room entertainment. It was 
not intended to please the Puritans. If the decorous were set 
bridling by its free and easy ways it would fairly be asked 
what the decorous were doing there. It was a very masculine 
as well as musical entertainment, somewhat towdy, occa- 
sionally bawdy, suited to times when drink was cheap and 
the mob had not had its good spirits lowered by tea and 
education. 

One mentions the B.B.C.’s music hall programmes 
because, although they are not visible and are therefore not 
‘shows’ in any sense of the word, they have provided for 
some yeats now a regular variety entertainment for a very 
large number of people and are, I believe, except for the news 
bulletins, the most popular items broadcast. To my taste 
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they are, on the whole, generally devoid of real humour and 
at times unbearably insipid. There are occasional moments 
of scandal when a comedian forgets his place and offends the 
unseen delicate ear at the loudspeaker. His punishment is 
severe. But the artists are mostly on their best behaviour ; 
their skill and artistry may be found to better advantage in 
the freer air of the smaller music halls. On the air the comics 
are conscientiously low; their songs and patter are utterly 
for the people without being of the people—like a servants’ 
ball given by a condescending mistress. And the studio 
audience, so genteel, so select—to use a footman’s wotrd—is 
a comedy itself when contrasted with audiences one remembers 
in music halls where the unoffending orchestra was caged in 
to protect it from bottles, coins and other dangerous missiles 
that might fall short of the target—the target, of course, 
being any artist who did not please. 

Perhaps the reader may be inclined to doubt whether 
such rough audiences existed within living memory? Yet I 
was talking only the other day to Sir Oswald Stoll, who has 
now been a music hall impresario for over fifty years. 
After learning his business by assisting his mother, who ran 
a Liverpool music hall in the ’seventies, he began by opening 
the Cardiff Empire in 1889, which he soon made popular by 
‘ discovering ’ Vesta Tilley. He told me many tales of the 
rowdy audiences in those days and said there was one night 
in Cardiff when he only succeeded in quelling a riot by walking 
to the footlights with a fire-hose with which he threatened to 
drench his patrons if they would not be quiet. 

In a way, Sit Oswald may be said to have succeeded as a 
music hall manager by carrying that fire hose perpetually in 
his hand, for he always disliked the raffish air and rough 
patrons of the early days and planned to attract the family 
party to his theatres. He decided that to aim at respectability 
would pay. He was the first to sense what was teally, I 
suppose, a change in social manners, and other managements 
had to follow his lead. He censored his artists as strictly 
as any Watch Committee, and those who transgressed were 
dismissed. The move proved as profitable as he hoped. 
‘ Vulgarity ’ was taboo in all his theatres, and he was hailed 
for his courage in making the music halls fit for maiden aunts 
to sit in. He did not perceive that vulgarity—in its wider 
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sense—was the fountain from which the art of the halls drew 
its strength. He did not consider that when middle-class 
decorum began to cast its pale shadow on an entertainment 
that had been born in the saltier atmosphere of the street 
and the public-house, the health and vigour that are insepar- 
able from a truly popular art would begin to decline. Why 
should he ? For the middle classes began to queue up at his 
box offices and brought far more money than had ever been 
brought before. Yet from that moment—perhaps a moment 
that was inevitable—decay had set in. It was Hazlitt, I 
fancy, who remarked that the main source of all Comic 
writing is the distinguishing speech and particular manners 
and dress of classes and vocations. Decidedly, a main source 
of the virtues and vices of the comics and songsters of the 
music hall was the rich originality, the vitality and unashamed 
vulgarity of the populace, to which both entertainers and 
entertained belonged. It was chiefly to the thoughts and 
passions and humours of the poor that all the songs and 
patter were attuned, to the tragedies and comedies of their 
struggles for life and happiness that the artists addressed 
themselves in gay moods or sad. The philosophy behind it 
all was common to those who sang and to those who listened. 
There was a union of feeling and experience that was bound 
to create popular delight and appreciation. Moreover, words 
and tunes were not only of the people: they were of the 
English people: they were essentially national, even paro- 
chial. No hint of the sophisticated internationalism of 
Hollywood had then crept in. The miner dreamt of home, 
the Cockney boasted of the Old Kent Road, and the Scotsman 
tasted a ‘ wee doch and dorris,’ not a New York cocktail. 
Such audiences knew what they liked and gave the finest 
welcome to their favourites. Applause such as no film stars 
have ever heard—how could they hear any applause, poor 
souls, since they never see their patrons ?>—awaited the 
successful, and the aspirant who pleased, warming them to 
finer efforts. And those who failed to please were left in no 
doubt of their failure. It was a hard school for the artist. 
It was easily open to those who wanted to try, but the weeding 
process was swift and severe. Many were called but few 
were chosen in those music halls where, even if audiences 
did not physically injure the untalented with theit missiles, 
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they would never listen patiently to any artist who bored 
them. An artist had to please—or fly. And to be shouted off 
the stage by an enraged or guffawing, whistling audience was 
not a pleasant experience. Only those with guts as well as 
talent ever got so far as to earn the anticipatory plaudits of 
that rough and sometimes intoxicated judge. But the reward 
of not being shouted off was the chance of being shouted for, 
and whoever has felt the heady excitement of holding such a 
mob in hand, of dominating it, of tickling it into submission, 
of raising it to the topmost heights of pleasure, would not 
give a brass farthing for the tepid claps of a polite audience 
that would hardly dare to express boredom but with a yawn 
and would never show any strong excitement however 
gratified. There are a few artists on the halls to-day who 
could have samed the audiences of yesterday. And there is 
plenty of talent. Clever people, indeed, abound, clever 
dancers, clever instrumentalists, clever acrobats, conjurers, 
elephants, cyclists, mimics, and—cleverest of all—the micro- 
phone that enlarges the poor thin little voices that can hardly 
lift themselves over the footlights and carries them to the 
back of the hall. Into these instruments these singers without 
lungs croon ditties of no tune and comics crack jokes that 
would otherwise reach no further than the stalls. Though 
I do not care for them greatly, perhaps the most consistently 
skilful artists ate the acrobats and similar performers, for 
an acrobat who is not always a good acrobat is very soon a 
dead acrobat, whereas a singer without a voice and a comic 
without humour live to bore us another day. 

With the middle-classes and their money pouring into the 
halls, financial sharks of evety size and shape scented profits, 
and ‘ commercialism’ soon turned the popular stage into an 
‘important’ industry. Syndicates bought up the halls all 
over the country, and they were re-built grandly as ‘ palaces 
of variety.” Auditoriums were continually enlarged, the old 
intimacy was destroyed to create more seats for sale. The 
enthusiastic founder members of the halls—the poorer classes. 
—were removed to pits and galleries so distant from the stage 
that the artists looked like puppets, and the expressive grimace 
could not be seen at all. And, of course, the comfortable 
homely atmosphere of the tavern, from which the music hall 
stage is derived, vanished with the growing luxury of audi- 
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toriums built by gentlemen who, like the later builders of the 
picture palace, knew better how to provide patrons with 
decorative interiors than to foster and encourage the art for 
which those interiors were merely an unnecessarily expensive 
setting. True tradesmen, they thought more of the frame 
than of the picture. All this luxury, of course, had to be paid 
for, as had the dividends of the shareholders, the soaring 
salaries of executives and directors, and of popular favourites 
whose services wete competed for with stupid energy, while 
the rest of the artists were neglected. And in due course the 
local managers and proprietors who had known what their 
local patrons liked best, and who, since their living depended 
on it, were keen to notice a promising new performer and 
to hook him with a contract, were replaced by salaried 
officials who did what their London bosses told them to do 
and who had as little say in making up their programmes as 
the billsticker. 

All sides of the music hall were gradually affected. To 
increase profits and to bring down the inflated prices of 
admission, the twice-nightly performance was invented, and 
American ideas of speed and snap were introduced. Before 
this an artist had a generous portion of time allotted to him. 
He had opportunity to show versatility, to come to friendly 
terms with his audience. If he pleased more on Tuesday than 
on Monday he would get a nod from the ‘ wings’ and sing 
an extra song or verse, and the audience, knowing that if they 
wanted an encore they could have it, were not afraid to ask 
for it. One encore begets more, not only for the artist con- 
cerned, but for others in the bill, since a pleased audience is 
more teadily pleased again, and in that way a warm feeling of 
reciprocal enjoyment gave a keener edge to the performances. 
But with the twice-nightly system and the snappier stage 
management involved, artists’ time was considerably reduced. 
Mote important, the time given to each turn ceased to be 
elastic. When a second audience is waiting to enter the 
auditorium, the first audience must be cleared out at a fixed 
time. Encores, except for highly-paid favourites, had to be 
firmly discouraged. Even applause was therefore suppressed 
by a quick dropping of the curtain if, as in the case of a minor 
performer who pleased, such applause was not allowed for in 
the time-schedule ! 
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Even the song-writers were neatly enmeshed and destroyed 
by this commercialism. It is sometimes asked why there are 
few popular songs now like the old ones, many of which are 
still remembered and enjoyed, while the new ones die in a 
few weeks. One reason is that the trustification of the entire 
music hall system destroyed, amongst other things, the once 
intimate relation between the composer and the artists. The 
financial bait which hooked and killed the song-writers was 
the formation of publishing companies who offered for songs 
‘a large sum down and royalties as well, a total reward that 
was far greater than the individual artist, who was the original 
buyer, could pay. What followed? The men who used to 
study and to write songs for individual artists, to whom they 
sold the sole performing rights for a few guineas, now wrote 
for the publishers songs that might appeal to everybody when 
sung by anybody. For the publishers did not cate who sang 
a song as long as it was sung as often by as many people as 
possible. The ‘free song’ was inevitably the result, which 
meant that a song was offered free to any who were willing 
to sing it; and this gradually meant that popular artists and 
bands were offered large fees (in English, were bribed) to 
sing and play only the songs and tunes of particular pub- 
lishers. The publisher made his profit by selling copies of 
these songs to the public and the wider the sale and the 
quicker the turnover the better he was pleased. That the 
result of this widespread and constant repetition of a song— 
known to the trade as ‘ plugging it ’°—was to kill it, and that 
the better the song the sooner the public were tired of it by 
forced overfeeding on the dainty, did not worry the pub- 
lisher. When the artist used to buy a song he bought it 
because it suited his style—perhaps it had been written to 
suit him; and because it was his no other artists could sing 
it, however popular it became. Those who wanted to hear a 
song that every errand boy was whistling but no other pro- 
fessional dared touch had to pay to see the artist to whom it 
belonged. Thus a really first-rate song became part of an 
attist’s goodwill on which he could trade for years, and in 
the same way a new song that happened to catch the public 
ear could, if brought out by a minor artist, change him over- 
night into a favourite. Charles Coburn’s ‘Two Lovely 
Black Eyes’ was a case in point. From the song-writers’ 
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point of view the publishers’ system, so profitable at first 
sight, proved calamitous to the majority. The few became 
absurdly wealthy, but the rest were pauperised. Theit 
original market, not rich, but wide as the number of working 
artists, had vanished. Gone was the chance of a song written 
one morning being sold before the day was out over a bar- 
counter as many fine songs were sold in that old meeting- 
place of the music hall folk—the Waterloo Road. Gone was 
the opportunity of hitting out something pat on a topic of 
the day and bringing it smoking hot to the public—as the 
Western Brothers still do to-day because they are clever 
enough to write their own songs. It became a lengthier 
business altogether to sell a song when the buyer was no 
longer a needy artist but a wealthy trader. There were all 
sorts of people to placate and of interests to be considered. I 
once went over all these points in more detail with a music 
publisher. He looked bewildered and said that the artists 
had all the songs they wanted, the public found plenty of 
tunes to hum and dance to, his profits were excellent. He did 
not understand my grievance. Like Samuel Johnson on 
another occasion, I had given him reasons but was not bound 
to furnish him with an understanding. 


JouNn SHAND. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHURCH TO-DAY 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—As a journalist of opinion, I find myself tormented every 
Sunday morning by a certain want of realism in the thought and 
corporate worship of my Church. It is not, of course, that one 
expects or desires to hear in prayer or sermon detailed discussions 
of what it is expedient to do in the topical problems of the moment, 
on the same plane as they must be dealt with in one’s leading articles. 
The need is rather that the fundamental issues which are one’s daily 
wrestling should be treated with a realism more profound than is 
possible to a daily newspaper. Contemporary issues should be 
given the depth of prayer. The Christian coming out of the ordeal 
of the world into the Blessed Company of Faithful People can expect 
that the testing questions of character and motive, that underlie 
his daily difficulties, should be made clear in a way that helps him 
to think clearly and act rightly in those daily difficulties. He does 
not go to a church, as to a cinema, to escape them. There must be 
relevance for power in Christian truth. And this more profound 
realism must help him in two inseparable ways: to Judgment and 
to Power. Christians, going from their secular strains into fellow- 
ship and common prayer, should be enabled to see their problems 
more clearly under the eye of God, and to behold them with His 
judgment ; this clearer seeing should open the way for Power from 
Beyond to cut a path through their private interests, fears and 
prejudices, so that they shall be the agents of Reality. Prayer and 
preaching should ‘ feel’ the time in order to infuse it with Eternity. 
The Church’s need in all her branches is to gain the intellectual 
equipment and the impulse towards unity that will qualify Christians 
for the creating of Christendom. 

It is true now more than ever that our faith must be broader than 
our battles. Belief in God must have an exacting integrity, a strict 
intellectual honour in all its expressions if it is to stand the tempests 
of pain and war. Because our anxieties are for our beloved country, 
it is the more urgent that we worship God as the Father of all men ; 
because war makes us all nationalists, we must the more passionately 
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maintain our love of humanity, with clearer, more effective under- 
standing of what that requires of us. Prayers must be ‘ pointer- 
readings ’ to the Reality that challenges and sustains us. 

Real prayer has the quality of unflinching realism. When we 
pray in spirit and in truth we make a way from what we are in 
certain situations to God the Ultimate Reality, and we ask that 
through us this Reality shall become living. fact in the confusions 
and strains out of which we pray. We throw ourselves open to the 
Spirit that we may become living truth that arises out of the sweeping 
tides and tumults of passionate delusion, the impotence and inertia 
of habit, and the falsifications of error and compromise. We ask 
for the judgment of Reality on what we are making of ourselves in 
the presence of what we ought to be ; we seek its principles for our 
guidance ; its released energy for our strength. God, responding to 
the varying degrees of our faithfulness and faithlessness, is the 
Maker of facts according to the measure of man’s acceptance and 
rejection of Him. More especially is this realism required of us 
when we pray for our corporate lives as Christians, for to-day we 
would re-create a Church able to make its members a body of strong 
and militant realists in a world tormented and ravaged by delusions 
which are given the solidity and impetus of organised masses of 
humanity. We would create a Church able to enlarge its members, 
out of private littleness, into redeemers of the world. 

Carlyle summons up the inspiration of the past: ‘ Dull wert 
thou, .. . if never in any hour... it spoke to thee things 
unspeakable that went to thy soul’s soul. Strong was he that had a 
Church—what we can call a Church; he stood thereby, though 
“in the centre of Immensities in the conflux of Eternities,” yet 
manlike towards God and man ; the vague shoreless Universe had 
become a firm city for him, and dwelling which he knew. Such 
virtue was in Belief; in these words well spoken I believe. . . 
But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either grows or 
blossoms ? When Belief and Loyalty have passed away, and only 
the cant and false echo of them remains ; and all Solemnity has 
become Pageantry ; and the Creed of persons in authority . . .? 
Helpless ages ; wherein, if ever in any, it is an unhappiness to be 
born.’ 

But our prayer for the Church to-day must be for clear sight of 
the Church as it is; for true and humble judgment on what its 
present has made of its past ; for vision of what the Church is meant 
to be ; for strength by which the Church in us can fulfil that mean- 
ing. Therefore when we pray for our corporate life as Christians 
we need courage to call upon God’s Holy Spirit with the fundamental 
questions: Why does God appear to be leaving institutional 
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Christianity ? Into what causes, movements, and characteristic 
ideals of our day is He going ? What abiding and contemporary 
needs are served by the fellowship of Christians in institutional 
religion ? What different thing must we make of the Church that 
God may return to it? For surely it is plain that re-creation must 
come from within. 

The fact implied in the first dreadful question needs no proof 
or emphasis here. It is often thrust at us in the facile gloatings of 
the enemies of Christianity, but is evident enough, not only or 
mainly in the dwindling numbers of those who join themselves 
together for public worship, but in the falling quality of leadership, 
and the loss of respect and influence without, and the ebbing of 
confidence and creative power within. The Christian community 
is not getting its share of the finest minds of our time ; the men and 
women who are making the world for good and ill are not drawing 
balance, sanity and inspiration from the Church. 

In Christian congregations there is not the kind of fellowship— 
warm, brotherly, and agonising for the life of the day—that could 
attract the more ardent and idealistic youth, and that could help 
the makers of modern life to maintain their faith in the Unseen and 
the Not-Yet. The development of the critical spirit has been our 
own age’s enlargement of man’s capacity, and in our hesitation to 
accept with more candour and generality the findings of modern 
enquiry for the reshaping of the forms of our belief, we offend the 
finer spirits of our time just where they are most right—in their 
sense of evidence. By distrust we cut off from us the Spirit as 
Movement. 

But respect for truth forbids us to present ourselves with a too 
one-sided picture of the Church. There is no doubt of the faith- 
fulness of many within the Christian communions who are fighting 
a long losing battle, and there are authentic prophets within the 
reach of every individual who sincerely wishes to find them. And, 
often beneath a semi-transparent film of dullness and monotony 
there is the wide, rich, profound and abiding tradition of wisdom 
and beauty offering itself to those who seek it in spirit and in 
truth. The faith that could re-create the Church can draw upon 
the clear necessity of corporate, institutional Christianity for the 
continuing life of Christ’s gospel in the world and for the world. 

Without regular corporate worship, the spiritual life of almost 
any individual, consisting as it does of intermittent irruptions of 
longing and idealism out of arid circumstances, tends to evaporate. 
Flashes of feeling cannot sustain themselves for lack of the constant 
renewals of comradeship which give them objectivity, sanity 
discipline and assurance. The spiritual realism of life tends to fade 
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out and give place to pettiness, once we cease to contemplate the 
vast drama which the Church has created out of the movements of 
eternity into the history of 3,000 years. It may seem that the 
religious life of our time is expressing itself in ‘free’ spontaneous 
movements such as the Oxford Group, the Student Christian Move- 
ment and Toc H. These movements have liberated themselves from 
the tremendous disability imposed by the traditional divisions of 
Christianity. They attract many of our keener and finer spirits. 
Yet the Christian Church, in her several communities, is the Mother 
of all such, and on her continuing vitality in the last resort they 
depend. 

Where then must we seek for the causes of the declining vitality 
of the Church that we may overcome them ? First in a wrong sense 
of proportion whereby our Christian communions regard themselves 
as ends in themselves, instead of means to enable people to live 
Christ-like lives in the urgent pressing social and personal problems 
of their time—the problems which are developing and testing, 
making and breaking the characters of living people. This false 
sense of proportion creates a false and paralysing conservatism, 
which is a mixture of pride, inertia, and a refusal to be shattered, 
humiliated and re-made by present inspiration. Our low-pulsing 
energies tend to rely on the ordered wisdom which others have 
extracted from their tumultuous past, whereas our own messages 
wait challenging our questioning in the chaotic possibilities for good 
and evil in to-day. 

This conservatism perpetually suggests to the leaders and 
members of our Christian communions that their institutions, in the 
forms, habits and beliefs shaped by tradition, are finally right, and 
that therefore the world is wrong in rejecting them, and nothing 
can be done about it but to carry on. The churches are in danger 
of becoming sects of the satisfied with things as they ate. 
Their emotions have become tenaciously attached to the earthen 
vessels, cracked by age and present shocks, which contain their 
treasure, and afraid to pour new wine into new and larger vessels 
from the venerated but dried and leaky wine-skins which contain 
it now. Change in religious expression is needed not for the sake 
of change but for new depth of meaning and intimacy of relevance. 

This false conservatism blocks any approach to the heart- 
shaking problem of Christian unity, flinching from the humility, 
uncertainty and pain of change to be endured there. It shuts out 
the promise of frictions and inhibitions overcome, of wisdom and 
fellowship enlarged, authority increased and inspiration renewed. 
This false conservatism excludes from the Christian ministry men 
and women with the disturbing gifts of prophecy, criticism and 
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creative originality, because it sins against the virtue of modern 
culture which is its critical realism and sense of evidence. It is a 
closing of windows to the ‘ wind that bloweth where it listeth.’ It 
is a false opposition between the creative achievements of the past 
and the inspiration that struggles to break forth from the present. 

The impotence brought upon us by false conservatism surely 
proclaims that the tense of inspiration is a perpetual Now. A spiritual 
revival within institutional Christianity might well have the first effect 
of reducing its membership and improving its quality. But it should 
bring into the Church many of the makers of the modern world, 
and increase the Church’s power to bring God into a world which 
is striving, with growing desperation, to do without Him. Let us, 
therefore, who are members of the Christian Church, dare to ask 
God’s blessing on our creative energies as a fellowship and be ready 
to take the risks of getting it. It is futile and faithless to wait with 
hands hanging down in the hope that some great and irresistible 
prophet will appear who will somehow make all things new without 
asking us to make new things. Every faithful member of the 
Christian Church must try to be an organic part of that Prophet, 
Who is speaking already in the manifold agonies of war, and the 
tasks of a world’s re-making. The upward and forward movements 
of prayer are the makings of leadership. Through the prayer that 
listens to God as Reality, we break out of littleness and inertia to 
accept responsibility for what we hear; through the prayer of 
constructive imagination we identify ourselves with What is Meant 
to Be; through fearless prayer together we draw into ourselves 
the Power that comes from beyond things as they are to change them, 
The first motion is to see through things as they are. Realism must 
make the way to Reality. Realism is made up of honesty, and, in 
its widest sense, compassion. 

KENNETH HENDERSON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. Garrod 
(Clarendon Press, 30s net). 


It is a far cry, from this sumptuous monument of almost 
priestly veneration on the part of editor and publisher, to the 
letter to George Keats from Messrs. C. & J. Ollier, Keats’s 
first publishers, in April, 1817 : 


Si, 

We regret that your brother ever requested us to publish his 
book, or that our opinion of its talent should have led us to acquiesce 
in undertaking it . . . we think the curiosity is satisfied, and the 
sale has dropped. By far the greater number of Persons who have 
purchased it from us have found fault with it in such plain terms, 
that we have in many cases offer’d to take the book back rather 
than be annoyed with the ridicule which has, time after time, been 
shower’d upon it. In fact, it was only on Saturday last that we 
were under the mortification of having our own opinion of its merits 
flatly contradicted by a Gentleman, who told us he considered it 
* no better than a take in.’ 


This is a generous edition, with 567 pages of text, acres 
of ‘ critical apparatus,’ 89 pages of introduction on the manu- 
scripts, drafts and transcripts of the poems, and special notes 
on the composition of Endymion and certain other poems. It 
also contains two new sonnets, one revealing and personal, 
printed for the first time in C. L. Finney’s The Evolution of 
Keats’s Poetry, 1936, and the other, a damp album squib, 
printed for the first time in The Times Literary Supplement, 
November 27th, 1937. ‘The first, dateable from its reference 
to John Scott’s House of Mourning: A Poem, 1817, is worth 
adding to any human selection from Keats : 
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The House of Mourning written by Mr. Scott,— 
A sermon at the Magdalen,—a tear 
Dropt on a greasy novel,—want of cheer 
After a walk up hill to a friend’s cot,— 
Tea with a Maiden lady—a curs’d lot 
Of worthy poems with the Author near,— 
A patron lord—a drunkenness from beer,— 
Haydon’s great picture,—a cold coffee pot 
At midnight when the Muse is ripe for labour,— 
The voice of Mr. Coleridge,—a french Bonnet 
Before you in the pit,—a pipe & tabour,— 
A damn’d inseperable flute and neighbour,— 
All these are vile,—But viler Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
On Dover :—Dover |—who could write upon it ? 


The advantage of an edition of this kind, claiming ‘an 
apparatus to the critical study of Keats fuller than any that 
has hitherto appeared,’ is that it raises many problems and 
solves some of them. Variant readings tell us, if we are 
lucky with our surviving manuscripts and editions, what the 
poet wrote in the first flush of his thought, what, while the 
mind was still glowing, he preferred to alter, what he added 
or changed in cold blood, what he sent to the press, and what, 
in the renewed fever of proof-correcting, he publicly altered 
for the last time. Luckily we have specimens of all these 
stages, either in Keats’s own handwriting, or in the close 
transcripts which Richard Woodhouse and other friends 
accumulated in their lust for ‘ Keatsiana.? The autograph 
draft of The Eve of St. Agnes is at Harvatd; Woodhouse 
recorded the variant readings of the draft of Endymion in his 
own copy of the printed text, now in New York; many of 
the smaller poems are copied out in Keats’s letters; the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York has 204 leaves of the 
‘copy’ for Endymion sent to the press, with the first book 
ruthlessly altered during the printing. The fair copy of 
Lamia sent to the printer is also in America. There are two 
autograph versions of On first looking into Chapman's Homer ; 
an autograph fair copy of Isabella is in the British Museum ; 
the manuscript of the Ode to a Nightingale is exhibited in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge ; the Ode to Autumn is at 
Harvard, and the basically re-written Hyperion is in the British 
Museum. Sometimes the variants are trifling and few, 
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sometimes the versions are fundamentally different, or even 
when both are authentic the magic is in the first version, as in 
the Knight at arms text of La Belle Dame sans Merci which has : 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept, and sigh’d full sore, 


And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


instead of the later : 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And thete she gaz’d and sighed deep, 


And there I shut her wild sad eyes— 
So kiss’d to sleep. 


We can see the problem and the evidence for its solution 


in the familiar lines from the Ode to a Nightingale : 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Fortunately a facsimile of the manuscript is easily accessible 
in the Keats Memorial Volume of 1921, and we find that Keats 
first wrote ‘the wide casements’ and ‘eelless seas.’ Mr. 
Gartod, however, reads the disputed word as ‘ ruthless (?) ’ 
and regards ‘keelless’ as ‘unbelievable cacophany.’ He 
feels reinforced in his reading since Woodhouse, guessing 
at the cancelled word, has ‘ ruthless” in shorthand in the 
margin of one of his transcripts. There are two ways of 
settling the point, one pedantic, and the other poetic. An 
examination of the manuscript luckily provides us, four lines 
above, with ‘the sad heart of Ruth.’ Had Keats written 
‘ruthless,’ the first syllable would have borne some 
resemblance to the writing of the proper name, but it is 
nothing like, and on the other hand the form of the ‘k’ 
throughout the manuscript clinches the matter. So much 
for the pedantic proof. The poetical proof is a little more 
serious, and should appeal to the editor, unless he has forgotten 
that he was once Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. It is an axiom of poetical composition that correc- 
tions and after-thoughts are not wanton but logical. ‘ Ruth- 
less’ is devoid of any possible meaning or relevance, but 
“keelless’ fits into the poetical process. What actually 
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happened, (and this is what the manuscript tells us, without 


any need for conjecture), was that Keats wrote as far as 


Charm’d the wide casements, opening on the foam 
Of keelless 


and at that point, before he had had time to write down the 
word ‘ seas’ which obviously had already come into his mind, 
his dissatisfaction with ‘ the wide’ had come to a head with 
the discovery of the correct epithet for ‘ seas,’ and he cancelled 
‘keelless’ heavily and almost viciously, replacing it by 
‘ perilous,’ and then returned to substitute the magical ‘ magic’ 
for ‘the wide.’ The reason for the change is simple. It 
is a change from prosaic precision to poetical romance. 
‘ Wide casements’ are merely open windows, but ‘ magic 
casements ” have offered limitless vistas to lovers of poetry 
for a hundred and twenty years. ‘Keelless seas’ are merely 
seas with no ships on them, ‘ perilous seas ’ ate seas of magic, 
of glamour, of danger and adventure. If the editor robs us 
of the essential clue, the labyrinth of Keats’s creative mind 
remains unexplored. 

Another problem raised by the editor’s remarks is the old 
problem of Keats’s vulgarity of pronunciation, in short the 
cockney accent of his poetry. Mr. Garrod has a sensitive 
eat, dislikes, as we have seen, the cacophany of ‘ keelless seas,’ 
and because Keats wrote ‘ folorn’ fourteen times instead of 
* forlorn,’ asks ‘ Did Keats so sound the word? and if he 
did, is not the verse thinner in tone ?’, (does he expect it to 
sound like the German ver/oren and rhyme with ‘alien coren’ ?), 
but chief crime of all, which triumphantly proves Keats a 
Cockney, ‘ Nor did he shrink from sea-spry (Endymion iv. 157).’ 
The innuendo becomes accusation when we note the rhyme 
‘ falcon-eye ” and ‘ salt sea-spry.’? Is this the final proof the 
enemy has been waiting for? What can the poor Cockney 
say in defence? He can only murmur that the Oxford 


Professor of Poetry might have looked at the Oxford Dic- 


tionary, where he would have found a reference to Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary, ‘ Spray . . . The foam of the sea, commonly 
written spry,’ and a quotation from Sandys’ Ovid in 1621 : 


Now tossing seas appeare to front the sky, 
And wrap their Curles in clouds, frotht with their spry. 


Keats’s answet would perhaps have been ruder (he had that 
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kind of word in his vocabulary, as the letters prove), or he 
might have contented himself with urging that he was never 
unintentionally Cockney, and that he kept his Cockney for 
lines of fun, as in the Castle Builder, 


I have, by many yards at least, -been carding 
A longer skein of wit in Convent Garden. 


ot as in a letter, ‘I have been werry romantic indeed among 
these Mountains and Lakes.’ Let us hear no more of this 
“Cockney ’ nonsense. 

The real vulgarity in Keats is not the pronunciation, but 
the crudity of adolescence, the vulgarity of the Monkeys’ 
Parade, the ‘kisses’ and ‘slippery blisses,’ the chasing of 
nymphs in shady places. 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 


Into a pretty shrinking with a bite 
As hard as lips can make it : 


the holding hands, the cinema proximity, 


as I breathe I will press thy fair knee, 
And then thou wilt know that the sigh comes from me. 


or in some stanzas printed in The Times Literary Supplement in 
1914, 
You say you love; but then your hand 
No soft squeeze for squeeze returneth, 
Squeeze as lovers should— 


all of them, however, redeemed by the sublime transformation 
of a vulgarism in the Ode to a Grecian Urn, 


Thou, silent form, doest tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : 


or its forerunner in the Lines to J. H. Reynolds, a year earlier. 


Things cannot to the will 
Be settled, but they #ease us out of thought. 


It is on this high plane that Keats justifies himself as a 
poet, and a re-reading of these poems, in an edition which so 
urges the letters and the points of the text, forces us back to 
Keats’s own conception of the music and method, the nature 
and value of poetry. In writing about Edmund Kean he 
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said: ‘ A melodious passage in poetry is full of pleasures both 
sensual and spiritual. The spiritual is felt when the very 
letters and points of charactered language show like the 
hieroglyphs of beauty,’ and the sensual (or sensuous, rather) 
was adjusted to that ‘ principle of melody in verse, upon 
which he had his own notions, particularly in the management 
of open and close vowels. ... It was, that the vowels 


should be so managed as not to clash one with another, so as 
to hear the melody, and yet that they should be interchanged, 
like differing notes of music to prevent monotony.’ Keats’s 
spoken melody is heard in a much neglected poem which 
looks forward to Mr. T. S. Eliot. 


Pensive they sit, and roll their languid eyes, 
Nibble their toasts and cool their tea with sighs ; 
Or else forget the purpose of the night, 

Forget their tea, forget their appetite. etc. 


Mr. Garrod suggests that Wordsworth’s ‘emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity’ and Keats’s ‘silent working’ are one 


and the same process, ‘ the simple imaginative mind may have 


its rewards in the repetition of its own silent working coming 
continually on the spirit with a fine suddenness.’ This would 
be true if Wordsworth held that view. But Wordsworth’s 
doctrine is diametrically opposite, for he says that poetry 
merely takes its origin from emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity, and a new state, so far different from tranquillity as to 
amount to excitement, is established. It is Keats, surprisingly 
enough, who holds the view so persistently and erroneously 
attributed to Wordsworth. In a passage of fundamental 
importance he says : 


If we compare the Passions to different tuns and hogsheads of 
wine in a vast cellar—thus it is—the poet by one cup should know 
the scope of any particular wine without getting intoxicated—this 
is the highest exertion of Power, and the next step is to paint from 
memory of gone self-storms. 


It is a little late in the day, however, to review Keats’s 
poetry. This is the latest edition, and it is as an edition that 
we must examine it. An edition must be judged by the text 
it offers. Let us take a few soundings. Colvin’s Life of Keats 
prints a facsimile of a page from the British Museum auto- 
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graph of Isabella, showing lines 359-376 of the poem. In these 
eighteen lines I find eighteen variations, in wording, spelling, 
punctuation and capitalisation from the printed text of 1820, 
which is the basis of this part of the edition, and only three 
are noted in the critical apparatus. On Visiting Staffa is con- 
tained in a letter from Keats, the original manuscript of which 
was formerly in the possession of Lord Crewe. I have com- 
pared Mr. Garrod’s text with the transcript in Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s edition of the letters and find some fifty-three 
differences. The sonnet Of /ate two dainties were before me 
plac’d is found in a letter from Keats dated July 17th (1818), 
the manuscript of which is in the Keats Museum at Hamp- 
stead. The poem was printed in the Atheneum for June 7th, 
1873. I find twenty divergences from the Atheneum text, 
twenty from the text in Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of the 
letters, and at least five from the Hampstead manuscript. In 
Keats’s last sonnet, Bright Star ! would I were stedfast as thou 
art, the manuscript of which is also at Hampstead, I find nine 
variants, of which only three are noted. I may have been 
unlucky in my choice of soundings, and possibly all the other 


poems in this edition, which offers ‘an apparatus to the 
critical study of Keats fuller than any that has hitherto 
appeared,’ are perfectly edited, but it is clear that some 
amendment is called for, at any rate in the apparatus to these 
not unimportant poems. 


J. Isaacs. 


W. B. Yeats: Last Poems and Plays (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
65. net). 


Mr. Yeats has been dead now for over a year, and these 
last poems come to us under conditions whose consequences 
must lead, as surely as the last war did, to vast re-valuations. 
We turn the pages and meet again the strange, splendid, 
defiant and melodious numbers; but an old man cries 
through them, lamenting his decaying body, singing its joys 
and the joys of its lusts. These last poems are sex-obsessed. 


You think it horrible that lust and rage 

Should dance attention upon my old age; 

They were not such a plague when I was young ; 
What else have I to spur me into song ? 
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This is a most terrible confession to fall from the lips of an 
old man; and though we continue to be dazzled by the 
variety, the vigour, the subtlety and the mastery of the poet’s 
verse-patterns, we ate all the time haunted by those and other 
similar words and the many times their theme, in many 
different forms, recurs. 


How can I, that girl standing there, 
My attention fix 

On Roman or on Russian 

Or on Spanish politics ? 


But O that I were young again 
And held her in my arms ! 


Is it, we wonder, significant that so often, as above, it is the 
interrogation mark that ends the sentence or the verse, as if 
shame were there and the emotions of the uncertain and 
defiant spirit ? 

The poems are full of pride too, the pride that goes ill 
with what must know how near the inevitable mysteries are ; 


and these are in great contrast with the latter poems of two 
other old poets, Yeats’ contemporaries, Hardy and Bridges. 


And a proud man’s a lovely man. . . 


Mr. Yeats is accepted by nearly all the advanced younger 
generation of poets as master. Their unanimity is extra- 
otdinaty ; but such unanimity can also be dangerous. A 
man made a classic in his own lifetime may suffer two subse- 
quent fates : to live on by reputation rather than by love, and 
to become, to a still newer generation, the granite obstacle to 
its own sort of creativeness, and therefore very soon to be 
written down or even denied. Before Hardy’s death the then 
young poets were nearly all Hardy worshippers—Sassoon, 
Graves, Blunden, Nichols. Now, some seventeen years 
afterwatds, Hardy the poet is little known by the new 
generation, and, where known, tends to be rejected by it. It 
is, we think, important that this should be understood. Our 
time is singularly lacking in critical standards and literary 
conviction, and the slavish acceptance of Yeats, while so 
many others have gone down before the iconoclasts (it is 
extraordinary to find how few of the younger critics have 
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sought to s«nderstand him but have instead cried up the 
undoubted splendour and memorableness of his pagan poetry) 
has done a good deal of harm to the other and equally impor- 
tant modes that poetry can assume. 

There was a time when it seemed to us a heresy and a dire 
confession of deficiency when we could see, from the outside, 
the greatness of a poet, but felt no love for him, and, in fact, 
found him on the whole antipathetic, and sometimes even 
hateful ; but we have learned since that only to God is given. 
the divine power to love—and to be indifferent to—all, 
equally. Yeats was one of our youthful passions. ‘The 
golden apples of the sun, The silver apples of the moon,’ the 
Irish legendary heroes, the mellifluousness of his numbers : 
all were an enchantment. Then came an awakening, a feel- 
ing of having been deceived, even an anger against the 
psuedo-magic, the rather windy gesturing, the Irish 
‘blarney’ as we named it to our minds. We read him no 
more. The story of the change that came over his subsequent 
verse is known to everybody, the austerity, the spateness of 
word, the masculinity of music; and a personality began to 
emerge that from core to metaphysic communicated one 
homogeneous living experience. Like so many others, we 
returned to wonder at the marvels of Byzantium. But the 
personality itself still kept us at a distance; as indeed it still 
does with these last poems where the antipathy is now mixed 
in with some actual distaste. We have written of the sexual 
obsession ; there is also the ‘ snobism’ of the Irish gentle- 
man. He speaks of the new poets ‘ now growing up’ as 


Base-born products of base beds. 


He asks them to 
Sing the peasantry, and then 
Hard-riding country gentlemen, 
The holiness of monks, and after 
Porter-drinkers’ randy laughter. . . . 


There is something false in spirit in all this. 

He uses God too much as a counter for his own brand of 
mysticism. There was a good deal of the actor in Yeats. 

We shall be told by the new school of critics that we are 
confusing subject-matter with the true communicating stuff 
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of poetry, that it is the pattern that counts and the tension 
and drama in the pattern. We still find it hard to read 
Hopkins and Donne and Eliot, as these do, repudiating the 
theme but accepting the word+ manifest man. We still look 
at what is said; and what has obviously counted with the 
poet counts with us. We see Yeats’ greatness. Who can 
refuse homage to the poet who, in this book, offers us Lapis 
Lazuli, The Municipal Gallery Revisited, The Statues, A Bronze 
Head? These poems command us but we cannot love them. 


L. AARONSON. 


The New World Order, by H. G. Wells (Secker and Warburg, 
6s. net). 


In their recommendation of this book, the publishers 
describe it as ‘ the blueprint of a World Revolution’ and as 
‘a work of world significance.’ The phrases are extravagant 
as a description of the contents of the book. In fact, when the 
publishers tell us that ‘ Wells gives many details of the 
coming world order,’ they conflict with the author himself, 
who says, on page 153, ‘ This book is a discussion of guiding 
principles and not of the endless specific problems of adjust- 
ment that arise on the way to a world realisation of collective 
unity.’ The truth is that The New World Order is an extended 
essay on the main causes of the dangerous and potentially 
fatal sickness which has fallen on the world in the shape of 
an outworn and now moribund system of international 
relations, and in the steadily increasing social friction inside 
each separate national society. The author discusses these 
causes throughout the book, but he gives us an excellent 
summary of them on page 17 in describing the world’s 
disease itself. 

‘It is the system of Nationalist individualism and unco- 
otdinated enterprise that is the world’s disease and it is the 
whole system that has to go.’ 

These two things, anarchic national sovereignty and an 
anarchic economic system based on privately controlled and 
competitive economic undertakings of all sorts, are the root 
causes of the world’s ills. The cure? Mr. Wells tell us that 
it is to be found in a thoroughgoing Revolution which will 
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result in the establishment of a new world order. Again, I 
cannot do better than quote his own words on page 119 
to show the scope and character of both the revolution and 
the new order. 


This new and complete Revolution we contemplate .. . is 
(2) outright world-socialism, scientifically planned and directed, 
plus (4) a sustained insistence upon law, law based on a fuller, more 
jealously conceived restatement of the personal Rights of Man, 
plus (c) the completest freedom of speech, criticism and publica- 
tion, and a sedulous expansion of the educational organisation to 
the ever-growing demands of the new order. 


What is meant by world socialism, or collectivisation, to 
use the alternative description which is frequently employed 
in the book? The answer is to be found on page 39 in these 
words : 


Collectivisation means the handling of the common affairs of 
mankind by a common control responsible to the whole com- 
munity. It means the suppression of go-as-you-please in social 
and economic affairs just as much as in international affairs. It 
means the frank abolition of profit-seeking and of every device by 
which human beings contrive to be parasitic on their fellow men, 
It is the practical realisation of the brotherhood of man through a 
common control. 


The fundamental law of this new world order will be 
based on the rights of Man which are found expounded in 
the chapter entitled ‘ Declaration of The Rights of Man.’ 
There is nothing in this declaration which will not be found 
in the programme of the British Labour Party, or to which 
any liberal-minded man or woman could possibly refuse to 
agree. Of this declaration, Mr. Wells says, it ‘ must become 
the common fundamental law of all communities and collec- 
tivities assembled under the World Pax.’ 

And lastly, the third side of the ‘triangle of forces ’"— 
knowledge. This will result from improved and more widely 
spread education, from free and absolutely unrestricted 
thought, speech and writing on any subject under the sun, 
and from the proper organisation of research. 

This analysis of Mr. Wells’ theme ignores, perforce, the 
many illustrations and analogies which support and enliven 
his arguments. The book is interesting throughout, even 
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when, as frequently happens, the author is riding some hobby 
horse of his own which has no very obvious relation to his 
subject. I am thinking now of such things as the extra- 
ordinary onslaught on Roman Catholicism in the chapter, 
‘Socialism Unavoidable,’ of the attack on the National 
Government in the chapter ‘ Politics for the Sane Man,’ and 
of the unfair saddling (page 71) of ‘the British governing 
class and British politicians generally, overtaken by a war 
they had not the intelligence to avert,’ for a calamity which 
assuredly they have not brought about. These and other 
similar aberrations are either extravagantly expressed, or, as 
in the case of the attack on Catholicism, simply irrelevant. 

Then, too, much of the book, when critically examined, 
has very little tangible content. For example, let anybody 
read carefully. the chapter ‘ Politics for the Sane Man’ and 
ask himself what there is in it—unless it be the recommenda- 
tion of Proportional Representation! Again, Mr. Wells 
occasionally throws out suggestions which seem hard to 
reconcile with his main arguments, as when on pages 125 
and 126 he writes: ‘. .. is there any conceivable reason 
why . . . we should not go ahead . . . to a less impromptu 
socialist régime under a permanent non-party administration’ 
(my italics). How would this differ from any other form of 
totalitarian government? Also, who would appoint the 
administration, who would control it, and who change it 
when necessary? But, a few pages later, in fact, in the 
Declaration of Rights itself, we read : 


No treaty and no law affecting these primary rights shall be 
binding upon any man . . . that has not been made openly by and 
with the ... acquiescence of every adult citizen concerned, 
either given by a direct majority vote of the community affected 
or through the majority vote of his publicly elected representatives. 


But how will such representatives exist under a non-party 
administration which is to be permanent ? 

Unfortunately, a great part of the book is either com- 
pletely vague or else, as in the example given above, self- 
contradictory. The talk about the discussions which must 
precede and prepare the world revolution, the structure of 
government and society in the new order, the discussion of 
the new order in being, which ends the book, these and many 
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other themes are left completely in the air, unsubstantial and 
unsatisfying. Many of the author’s statements are simply 
beyond comprehension, like that on page 62: ‘ The British 
Empire has shown itself the least constructive of all govern- 
ing networks.’ (What, by the way, is a ‘ governing net- 
work’ ?) But the British Empire is not one unit for purposes 
of government, and in any case, to call a political system 
which has developed Dominion Status, Indirect Rule, and 
the doctrine of Trusteeship and the Dual Mandate, the ‘ least 
constructive’ of its kind, is simply to flout the intelligence 
of one’s readers. The real value of this book is that it exposes 
some, at any rate, of the causes of present discontents, in an 
arresting and challenging way. 


J. CoATMAN. 








